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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 





Td Fd al 


Are Life Insurance Premiums Too High? . RUFUS W. WEEKS 
A Thanksgiving Hymn (Poem) - ANNETTE KOHN 


How We Took Troy , ‘ J. IRVING MANATT 








Jane Murray’s Thanksgiving Story, REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


A Thanksgiving’(Poem) . CLINTON SCOLLARD 





The New York Jew Today . CLIFTON H. LEVY 
A College Professor’s Wife . 


& Fad wt 


Book Reviews, Editorial, Financial, Etc. 
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CONCERNING THE “QUARTER (1!/) GRAND” 


TS Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. @ It occupies 
I practically no more space than an Upright. @ It costs no more 
than the large Upright. @ It weighs less than the larger Uprights. 

It is a more artistic piece of furniture than an Upright. @ It has 
all the desirable qualities of the larger Grand Pianos. @ It can be 
moved through stairways and spaces smaller than will admit even 
the small Uprights. q@ Catalogue upon request. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 807 Tremont Street, BOSTON 


Established 1823 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DiaMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 





Watches for Christmas Gifts 


The name of Tiffany & Co. appears upon the 
dials and movements of all their watches 


Photographs sent upon request 


Ladies’ Gold Watches 


Small, open-face, 18-karat-gold watches, — 
cially adapted for young women 


$25., $35., $45, upward 


With one or more diamonds set in back of case 


$110., $140., $190., $240. upward 


Small chronographs in 18-karat-gold cases for 
Trained Nurses - - ° - $50. 


Men’s Gold Watches 


New model, open-face, 18-karat-gold extra- 
thin watches for evening wear - - 


$50., $70., $150. u sntia 


Other open-face, 18-karat-gold watches, suitable 
for young men -  $60., $95, ana $100. 


Open-face, 18-karat-gold minute repeaters - 


$135. and $240. 


Split-second chronographs in 18-karat-gold 
cases- - - - 25, $200. upwara 


Open-face, sterling-silver minute repeaters $75, 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. They do notem- 
ploy agents or sell their wares through otherdealers 














FIFTHAVENUE NEWYORK 


At 37th Street 


Formerly at Union Square 

















Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 


Mail Orders 


All Mail Orders 
are handled by 
trained men, 
whose experience 
and knowledge of 


what is most in . 


favor at the mo- 
ment assures 
careful selections 
or intelligent ad- 
vice for those 
simply desiring 
assistance, 


Tiffany & Co. 
1906 Blue Book 


is now ready and 
will be sent to 
intending pur- 
chasers without 
charge. This cat- 
alogue contains 


No Illustrations 


It is a compact 
little volume of 
over 500 pages 
with concise de- 
scriptions and 
range of prices of 
jewelry, _ silver- 
ware, watches, 
clocks, bronzes, 
porcelains and 
glass suitable for 
Christmas or 
other gifts 


Gold Watches 
on Approval 


Upon receipt of 
satisfactory ref- 
erences from any 
National Bank or 
responsible busi- 
ness house, Tif- 
fany & Co. will 
send on approval 
selections from 
their stock to any 
part of the United 
States 
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Tilustrated 


The Independent: ‘' The 
Captain of the Janizaries 


of historical novels and 
SIR RAOUL should prove 
——. successful and per- 


JAMES M. 


has outlived many hundreds 


N. Y. Sun: “A monu- 
mental romance with a co- 
lossal theme. . . . Re- 
markable for ingenuity of 
imagination and mastery of 
plot building,” 


LUDLOW’S NEW NOVEL 


conse SIR. RAOUL -2icx. 


A Story of the Theft of an Empire 


Author of 
** Deborah 


The Outlook: *‘ A tale of 
daring and thrilling adven- 
ture. The plot is ingenious, 
the action vigorous—the 
mutual constancy of Raoul 
and Renée runs through it 
like a river.” 














FIFTH 
EDITION TON 


Cuthbert’ S 


A Parish Romance 
R. E. KNOWLES 
Cloth, $1.50 


“ Ralph Connor did a 
good thing for his pub- 
lishers when he intro- 
duced Robert E. 
Knowles to them with 
the manuscript of ST. 
CUTHBERT’S under 
his arm. For the book, 
which has been out only 
three weeks, is now in 
the third edition.” 

—New York Sun. 


By a New 
Author 


SECOND EDITION 





OWEN KILDARE 


The Wisdom of the Simple 


A Tale of Lower New York 

The author of ‘* My Mamie Rose” 
writes about life in a downtown 
New York ward with an under- 
standing and sympathy that no out- 
sider could imitate. It is his native 
soil. Reared in the rough nursery 
of the tenement alley, it is not re- 
markable that his tales have inim- 
itable power. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


The 





ISABELLA R. HESS 


Saint Cecilia of the Court 


‘*Shows rare skill of construc- 
tion, rapid and sustained action. 
Pictures many sides of life in the 
whirling metropolis where a little 
red-haired girl rises above the en- 
vironments of the alley. The pa- 
thos and humor are irresistible.” 

—Boston Globe. 


Iflustrated. Cloth, $1.25 





ADELINE M. TESKEY 


The Village Artist 


Ph artist conceives likenesses 
SP nee pas as they might become 
if they gave their best qualities a 
chance. Mrs. Simon Slade makes 
her village to bloom as a garden 
and she tells her experiences in a 
quaint, simple manner that is itself 
a rare delight.”— Washington Star. 
Cloth, $1.00 





By DILLON WALLACE 


The Lure of the Labrador Wild 


The Story of the Expedition Conducted by Leonidas Hubbard, Jr. 


** We are much mistaken if it does not become a classic among tales of Exploration.” — 
New York Evening Sun. 

‘* Possesses in its naked truth more of human interest than scores of volumes of imag- 
inative adventure and romance of the wild.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


Fifth Edition. Maps and Iilustrations, Cloth, Net, $1.50 





NORMAN 
DUNCAN 


Author of “Dr. Luke,” etc. 


SECOND 
EDITION 


Mother 


A Novelette of New York 
Life 


** Here is a new thing, 
an original, a wonderful 
piece of work—a frag- 
ment right out of the 
Book of Life; the realism 
of Dickens himself in a 
new world. It goes 
straight to the heart.” 

—Book News. 


Decorated Cloth, $1.25 








Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK - 158 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO - 80 Wabash Avenue 
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(Ghe VERY BEST!) 


an cnmusiniciamdeiieliaiae ORIGINAL ISSUES OF ee=euu==== 


THESE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS 


FOR THE 


Christmas Holidays of 1905 
NOW READY 








“THE je } Premium Plate 
PROPOSAL 
ACCEPTED” =| : | Given with the 


MARCUS STONE =| es me 


R.A, | ae ad | London News 


Price Price 


THE LONDON GRAPHIC. . $0.50 GENTLEWOMEN.. . $0.50 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS .50 LADY’S PICTORIAL. . . 50 
PEAR’S ANNUAL. . . .35 LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, ‘wisn tt 1.00 
BLACK @ WHITE ... 50 LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, fret 1.00 
HOLLY LEAVES... . 50 PARISILLUSTRE ... 75 
SKETCH . . 50 ART ANNUAL, “Seria = .75 


THESE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 
ARE THE FINEST IN THE WORLD 
They should be ordered without delay, as they will te READY EARLY, and there will be 
NO SECOND EDITIONS. 


ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, '™"'ers 2nd fxporters of Newspapers, 
Nos. 83 and 85 Duane Street (One Door East of Broadway), New York 
Subscriptions received for any periodical, foreign or domestic. 
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Scribner Holiday Books 





OUR a a 7 CHARLES 
NEIGHBORS Cm? DANA 


$4.20 net ee EAS GIBSON 


postage extra 


‘‘He has set the high-water mark for American Art in this department ”’ — 
—Chicago Record Herald 


THE WOODFIRE IN No. 3 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH Illustrated in color, $1.50 


‘There is rollicking humor, pathos, romance and dramatic quality in this 
book.’’ —Chicago Evening Post 


ANIMAL HEROES 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON Illustrated by the author, $2.00 


‘They all have that fascivating quality which Mr. Seton always manage? to 
throw around his stories ”’ —Brooklyn Eagle 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK 
By HENRY VAN DYKE Illustrated in color, $1.50 


‘This volume, the perfection of binding and print, offers a gift book that will 
be treasured by all enthusiasts in the sport of fishing.’ 
—Louisville Courier-Journal 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHER-IN-LAW 
By OLIVER HERFORD ill, by the author. $1.00 net, postage extra 
The most amusing, whimsical and original verses and drawings he has yet made. 


STEVENSON’S 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 
With drawings in color and pen and ink by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH. $2.50 


“It will for long serve as a standard of the high art of juvenile book-making.”’ 
—wN. Y. Evening Sun 


OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF AN 
AMERICAN HUNTER 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


With remarkable Illustrations 
$5.00 net, postage 235 cents 
‘“‘Whatever animal he hunted he studied, and there is as much 


fresh, first-hand information as adventure in the volume.’’ 
—New York Tribune 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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THIS HANDSOME 


GIBSON PROOF 
FREE 


Printed in two colors on fine plate paper, 
size 1014 x 14%, and ordinarily sold 
for $1.00. Given free with the 








A Study in Pastel 


De Luxe Edition 


of the 


GIBSON NUMBER 


Although 100,000 extra copies of Collier’s Gibson Number 
were issued, they were immediately sold, and the demand 
for additional copies necessitated publishing a second 
edition. As Mr. Gibson has discontinued pen-and-ink 
drawing, this is the last Gibson Number .ever to be 
published. It embraces the largest and best collection of 
Gibson’s drawings ever published outside of book form. 
Being an Edition de Luxe, it makes a souvenir of permanent 
value. If preferred, the drawings may be cut out and 
framed, as the issue is printed throughout on heavy plate 
paper. With each copy is included a separate artist’s 
proof of a girl’s head, which ordinarily sells for $1.00 


De Luxe Edition, carefully printed on heavy plate 
paper, including separate artist’s proof for framing, 
mailed to any address on receipt of 25 cents. Address 


DE LUXE EDITION, P. F. COLLIER & SON 


415 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CiT¥ 
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The Most Important Work of the Year 





Ghe IRELAND REPORT on COLONIAL 
ADMINISTRATION in the FAR EAST 


This Report (the first volume of which is now in press), by Mr. Alleyne Ireland, F.R.G.S.» 
the foremost English authority on Comparative Colonization, will cover exhaustively the field 
of British, French, Dutch, and American government in the Far East, and will furni 


THE ONLY COMPREHENSIVE WORK IN ENGLISH ON THIS IMPORTANT SUBJECT 


- The countries included are Burma, Hong Kong, British North Borneo, Sarawak, the 
Federated Malay States, the Straits Settlements, French Indo-China, Java, and the Philip- 
pines. The complete work will extend to ten or twelve volumes, royal octavo, of about 
500 pages each, and will be sold by subscription. Special maps and copious bibliographical 
and statistical appendices will be prepared for each volume. 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE SUBSCRIBERS: 

The following list of a few of the subscribers who have already registered their order for one or more 
sets of Tue Inetanp Report will indicate the estimation in which this important work is held in all parts of 
the world. In addition to these, very many subscriptions have been received from State and Public Libraries, 
Educational Institutions, Officials, Statesmen, and private indiwiduals both in the United States and abroad. 


The U. S. Department of State The Rt. Hoa. A, J. Balfour, M. P. 
The U.S. War Department The Forciga Office, London 
The U. S. Department of Justice The Colonial Office, London 
The U.S. Departmicat of Commerce aad Labor The Iadia Office, London 
The Library of Congress The British Embassy, Washiagton 
(Additional to the copies required for purposes of copyright.) The British Muscaum 
The U.S. Military Academy ‘ The Royal Geographical Society 
The U.S. Infantry aad Cavairy School The Royal Colonial lastitute 
The Government ot PortoiRico Royal Societies Club, London 
The Goverament of the Moro Province, Philippine London School of Economics 
Islands The Miaister of the Colonics, The Haguc 
Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, U. S. A. His Highacss, The Raja of Sarawak 
The Hoa, Nelson W. Aldrich, U. S. Senator H. E. Phya Sri Sahadheb, Vice Miaister of the 
The Library of Parliament, Ottawa, Ontario Interior, Siam 
The Department of External Affairs, Commonwealth of The Goveramcat of Siam 
Australia The Geverameat of Burma 
The Parliament of the Commonw:alth of Australia The Government of Hong Koag 
H, E. Sir Matthew Nathan, .K.C.M.G., Governor of The Goveramcat of Madras 
Hoag Kong The Governmeat of Bengal 
H. E. Sir Cavendish Boyle, K.C.M.G., Goveraor of The Goveramcat of United Previaces, India 
Mauritius The Goverament of Ceylon 
H. E. Everard im Thara, C.B., C.M.G., Governor of Fiii The Goverament of the Straits Settlements 
Harvard University The Goverament of Southern Nigeria 
Yale University The Goveramecat of Mauritius 
Princeton University The Government of Sclanger 
Columbia .University The Governmeat of Perak 
Coracii University The Goverameit of Wei-hai-wei 
Trinity College, Hartford, Ct. The Goverameat, East Africa Protectorate 
University of Nebraska The Goverameat, Federated "alay States 
Presidency College, Bengal The British North Boraco Company 
“*The Timcs,”” London The Shanghai Club 
**The Atlantic Moathty,”” Bostoa *“*The Rangoon Gazctte,’’ Burma 
“* The Nationa,” New York ** The Iadepeadent,”? New York 


The great value of this work to all students of Political Science will be 
readily appreciated in view of the growing importance of the Far Eastern 
Tropics, both in their commercial relations and as an element in Interna- 
tional Politics. As only a limited edition of Tue IrgLanp Report will be printed, it is 
desirable tha: all who wish to secure a set should register their subscription at once. 


Full information will be forwarded on application to the Publishers. 








SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 224727 Stpet, 
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New Books for the Holidays 





IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 


With Walt Witman in Camden 


A Diary Record of Conversations kept by HOR- 
ACE TRAUBEL, with many important letters, 
documents, portraits, etc. The publication of this 
volume is certainly one of the most important 
events in the literary history of America. For 
several years the author, one of Whitman’s liter- 
ary executors, recorded faithfully the conversa- 
tions and events of his almost daily meetings with 
the poet. The result is a picture of the daily life 
and thought of Walt Whitman such as we pos- 
sess of no other great author, possibly excepting 
Dr. Johnson, Of the many letters and manu- 
scripts very few have ever been published, and 
they are from some of the greatest of Whitman’s 
contemporaries. The discussion which accom- 
panied them gives Whitman’s estimates and opin- 
ions of a vast number of men and events. Sump- 
tuously illustrated. Net, $3.00; by post, $3.25. 


The Life of John Fiske 


By THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. Volume 27 
- the Beacon Biographies. This series once more 
offers the first published life of an eminently 
great American, written by one who enjoyed the 
most intimate personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Fiske. Pocket size, cloth, photogravure portrait; 
net, 75 cents; by post, 80 cents. 


NEW 


Gumption 
id NATHANIEL C. FOWLER, Jr. A tale of 
a 


nkee push and progress, with vivid pictures 
of modern newsparper life, which has many of the 
essential qualities of sound sense that made “The 
Selfmade Merchant” so great a seller. The au- 
thor describes conditions and people in an _in- 
imitable style, full of humor and keen satire, 
and the story has a serious undercurrent which 
shows the value of good old Yankee “gumption” 
in the making of success. With illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. 12mo, cloth, decorative, $1.50. 


Paris & the Social Revolution 
of Today 


By ALVAN FRANCIS SANBORN. A study of 
the Revolutionary Element in the Various Classes 
of Parisian Life. With 72 illustrations by 
Ma oy Trowbridge. The New York Mail says 
of this book: “It is a refreshing thing to read a 
book written by a man who knows his subject 
through and through. We do not believe the so- 
cial student will find a dull page in the book. It 
presents the very spirit and essence of poetry, 
music and art of the French Revolutionary 
movement; the whole quivering world of modern 
radical Paris is here.” The principles of human 
nature disclosed are universal and its interpreta- 
tions are full of suggestion to those who would 
understand the trend of radical thought in our 
own country. Sumptuously printed and illus- 
trated, 8vo, cloth, net, $3.50; by post, $3.75. 


The Aftermath of Slavery 


By WILLIAM A. SINCLAIR, with an_Introduc- 
tion by Cor. Tuomas WentwortH Hiccinson. 
The most important book yet issued on the Race 
question. Edward Atkinson pronounces it “the 
best book ever written by a colored man, if we 
except the work of Dumas.” 12mo, cloth, net, 
$1.50; by post, $1.62. 


FICTION 
Where Copper Was King 


By JAMES NORTH WRIGHT. A remarkably 
interesting story, full of adventurous incident 
and with a delicate vein of romance, which re- 
cords vividly a fast disappearing phase of West- 
ern life. ‘ith the immense growth of the min- 
ing industries on Lake Superior, the Cor- 
nish miner, like the Cowboy, has passed away. 
The author was formerly Superintendent of the 
Calumet and Hecla Mine, and he describes herein 
life of which he himself has been a part. 12mo, 
cloth, decorative, $1.50. 


GOOD CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Foot-Ball Grandma: 
An Auto-baby-ography 


As told by TONY, edited by CAROLYN S. 
CHANNING CABOT, with an introduction b 
Cot. THomas Wentworth Hiccinson. A boo 
for every nursery which will delight children and 
grandmammas alike. Small 4to, cloth, decora- 
tive; with many quaint illustrations from 
“Tony’s” drawings; net, $1.00; by post, $1.10. 


The Lover's R.ubaiyat 

Edited by JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE. A 
dainty giftbook beautifully printed in two colors, 
with decorations and ornamental cover. An en- 
tirely novel ting of the love stanzas collected 
from ten different translations of Omar, contain- 
ing many of the lesser known quatrains. Net, 75 
cents; by post, 80 cents. 


About My Books 

“A Reader’s Record.” Arranged by GRACE E. 
ENSEY. A handsomely bound volume affording 
a convenient record for Books to be read, Books 
read, Books borrowed and lent, Magazine articles, 
and Quotations. With decorative border and apt 
quotation for every page. Cloth, net, $1.50; 
full leather, net, $2.50; postage 10 cents extra. 


Wit and Humor of Well-known 
Quotations 


Edited by MARSHALL BROWN. A unique col- 
lection arranged in the nature of “Themes with 
Variations.” Grouped with each of the 375 well- 
known quotations are many of the wise or a 
comments which serve to illustrate its signifi- 
cance or explain its origin. Fully indexed, cloth, 
decorative, net, $1.50; by post, $1.60. 


The Norsk Nightingale 


By WILLIAM F. KIRK. A_ Book of Laughs 
from cover to cover. In these “Lyrics of a Lum- 
ber-yack,” a new type of dialect poetry (the Nor- 
wegian of the Northwest) appears, no less origi- 
nal than the work of Riley or Drummond. 
Uniquely bound in Japanese wood boards, illus- 
trated; net, 75 cents; by post, 80 cents. 


The Rosary in Rhyme 


By JOHN B. TABB. A cycle of poems with the 
perfection of delicate flowers, full of a poetic ec- 
stasy and deep religious fervor which will carry 
them to all Christian hearts. Decorative draw- 
ings by T.-B. Meteyard; 350 copies on handmade 
paper; parchment boards decorative; net, $2.50; 
by post, $2.60. 


At all book stores or sent post paid by the Publishers 








SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 224r2% Stet. 
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that a Bible is 
hindus Yet the Oxtord ; 
The New Editions will | 


an Oxtord is eutiiclont. 

keeps on improving. 

prove a delightful surprise.’’ 
—Christian Nation, 1004. 





JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 


Teachers’ Bibles 


With New 20th Century Helps ar- 4q 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order 


OXFORD 
S. S. Scholars’ Bibles | 





With New Helps Under One Alpha- 


bet. 
~ “The most complete and best | 
arranged of all the helps in vari- 
ous Bibles.’’ 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS | 


AMERICAN BRANCH 








91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York | 


ASK FOR THE 


JUST ISSUED! 


** A quart in a pint measure.’ 


Brevier Black Faced 
Large type in small compass. _ 
yi "Ready August, 1905 
Pearl, Black Faced Type 
Size, 54%X3% inches 


A wonderful clear type in a smail- 
s7ze 000. 


The Oxford Bijou 


Gospels 
Size of page, 2X1% inches 
Printed in Large Clear Type on the 
Famous Oxford India Paper 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John 
Leather binding, 50 cents each 
The set in jeather case, $2.50 





oxFORD EDITION 











THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
NEW BOOKS 


The book is an exposition of the development of social theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer, and a plea 


General Sociology 


for completion of the general structure of social science. 


A Decade of Civic Development 


ALBION W, SMALL 


753 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4:23. 
CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


The author gives a concise and spirited account of certain definite measures—political, economic, social, 


and artistic—for the betterment of American cities. 


Primary Facts in Religious Thought 


200 pp.; 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid, $1.39. 
ALFRED W. WISHART 


Seven short essays which state the essential principles of religion, and clear them from the confusion 


a ising from theoretical changes and historical criticism. 


Egoism: A Study in the Social Premises of Religion 


125 pp.; 12mo, cloth; net 75ic. postpaid 85c. 
LOUIS WALLIS 


The author sets forth the proposition that ‘‘egoism is the only ‘force’ propelling the social machine.” 
He then proceeds to demonstrate by evidence drawn from biblical history, and lastly shows its practical 


bearing on the present social problem. 


Methods in Plant Histology 


An indispensable book for students of Botany. 


$2.25, postpaid $:.39. 


187 pp.; 16mo, cloth; net 75c, postpaid 85c. 


CHARLES J. CHAMBERLAIN 
Second edition, illustrated. 272 pp; 8vo, cloth; net 


RECENT BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE 


Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian 

Experience CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 

This interesting volume contains the “Barrows Lectures” 

delivered by President Hall in the leading cities of India and 
Japan. 300 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.66. 

Prophetic Element in the Old 
estament WILLIAM R. HARPER 
A scholarly handbook for advanced students. This volume 


is the latest in the series of Constructive Bible Studies. 150 
pp.; 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.00. 


Russia and Its Crisis PAUL MILYOUKOV 

The most authpritative and accurate account of Russian 
past development and present conditions available in English. 
602 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


Place of Industries in Elementary 
Education KATHARIE E. DOPP 
«The book deals with the basic principles of manual train- 
ing, and is a distinct contribution to the practical pedagogy 
of today.” Third edition. Revised. Illustrated. 278 pp,; 
cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.11. 


A Bulletin of New Books, which contains detailed announcements for the year, will be mailed free upon request. 


Address Dept.17, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago or New York 
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A N E w : = £2 
By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 





ST. ABIGAIL o&the PINES 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST” 





Illustrated by George A. Williams 


By. ms HIS is a book that will be read. 
StAbigail dy 


~ of. + Reo It warms the heart of every 
° lover of stirring, out-door life 
Pines 


on sea and shore, and makes its ap- 





peal to every man and woman who 

knows what it is to love. It is a 

fascinating tale of old New Bedford 

whaling days — not’ a religious novel 

nor one with a philosophical ax to 

grind. But it is more than a stir- 
ring sea-story, and touches the deeps of human life and love and victory 
in a way that can never be forgotten. 


Dean FRANCIS G. PEABODY of Harvard University 


Who is an “able seaman” himself, and who read St. Abigail of the 
Pines in manuscript, says, “I know it is the real thing. The story 
moves with vivacity, lucidity, and pathos. The mastery of seamanship 
surprises and delights me.” 


For Sale by all Dealers 
$1.00 
BOSTON THE PILGRIM PRESS | cuaicaco 


100,000 OF MR. KNIGHTS BOOKS SOLD 
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-AINNOUNCEMENTS 
GS) of NEW BOOKS 


The comprehensive news and reviews of 
new books printed in the six Saturday issues 
of The Evening Post preceding the Christmas 
holidays add materially to the value of pub- 
lishers announcements in these issues. 

There is no better medium for publishers 
to reach the book-reading public than through 


the columns of 


The Zoening Post 


NEW YORK 





©THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT ® 


Useful, Reliable, Attractive, Lasting,Up to Date and 
Authoritative. No other gift will so often be a re- 
minder ofthe giver. 2380 pa es, 5000 illustrations. 
Recently enlarged with 25,000 new words, a new 
Gazetteer, and new win Dictio ,edited 
by W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., U. 8. Com. of Edu’n, 
Grand Prize, World’s Fair, St. Louis. Get the Best. 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. Largestof ourabridgments. Reg- 
ular and Thin l’aper editions, 1116 pages and 1400 illustrations, 


Writc for “‘ The Story of a Book ”—Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 

















WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
“Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 
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THE MAGNIFICENT 


December-Christmas Number 


WOMANS HOME 
COMPANION 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL FIRST-CLASS NEWS STANDS 
ONLY TEN CENTS A COPY 


Christmas Stories 


@Just the kind you like to read, and that all the family will enjoy— 
some love stories, some humorous, some for the children—real 
Christmas tales. 








Beautiful Pictures 


@Pictures everywhere—no magazine has a larger number or more 
beautiful pictures than the OMAN’S HOME COMPANION —A 
gorgeous Bouquet of Violets painted by the world-famous Paul 
de Longpré for the front cover picture—extravagantly beautiful. 


Royal Christmases 


@Kings, queens, emperors and princes celebrate Christmas, too, 
though, confidentially, they don’t get nearly as much real fun out 
of it as certain presidents and ordinary everyday Americans—and 
an artiste, richly illustrated from photographs taken especially for 
the WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, will tell you just how royalty 
observes the great day. 


The December Magazine is Just Full of Christmas 
Why Not Subscribe at One Dollar a Year 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
41 Park Row, NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD, OHIO TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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The Bible in Plain English 


Not a word you cannot understand; not a 
sentence that is not perfectly plain. The 
best scholars of America and England 
worked 29 years to give the world 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


The same Bible your fathers and 
forefathers used, but in present- 
day, understandable English, in- 
stead of the English of 300 years 
ago. The American Standard is 
the best Bible for home, church 
and Sunday school, because it 
makes every meaning clear and 
plain. . 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly get 
from us, any style of the American Standard Re~ 
vised Bible you order. Prices, 35c. to $18.00, accord 
ing tosize and binding. (We sell direct where 
booksellers will not supply. 

FREE—*‘ THE STORY OF THE 
REVISED BIBLE” 
our a book, which tells why the Bible was 
revised, how it was accomplished, and shows 
sample pages, bindings, etc., of the many styles 
issued. Your name on a postal card, with the name 
of your bookseller, will get you this booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
370 #£East 18th Street, New York 


“There is No 


Excuse’”’ 


wrote recently one of the best-known liter- 
ary women in New England, “for this con- 
tinent misunderstanding the other, so long 
as it reads its. ‘ Littell’s.’”’ One important 
mission of : 


TheLiving Age 


still affectionately known to many of its 
readers as “ Littell’s,”’ from the name of its 
founder, is to acquaint American readers 
with the. course of English. thought and 
Etropean affairs. This it does by reprinting 
without abridgment the most important 
and interesting features of the leading Eng- 
lish periodicals. 

Published weekly at Boston.—More than 
8,300 pages each year.—Annual subscrip- 
tion post-paid, six dollars.—Trial subscrip- 
tion, three months, one dollar.—New sub- 
scribers, who subscribe now for the year 
1906, will receive free the remaining num- 
bers of 1905. 


THE LIVING AGE CoO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 














Contrite Hearts 


By HERMAN BERNSTEIN 
12mo, cloth, decorated, $1.25 


A Strong Dramatic Story of Russian Jewish Life. 


I hope that the artistic power of CONTRITE 
HEARTS and the good it makes for will be 
brought home to others as they have been to me. 
—DrR. CYRU3 ADLER. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY 
43 East 19th Street New York 











FREE For One Year 


A monthly, list of the latest publications, such as will enable you 
to keep fully posted in regard to the latest output of all the best 
publishers. 

ESTABLISHED 18565. 


AMMON & MACKEL 


BOOKSELLERS 


HOLIDAY CATATOGUE FRBE. 








Send us your name and address and mention this paper and we 
will send you our monthly list of latest publishers absolutely free. 


81 Chambers and 63 Reade Sts., NEW YORK. 





Monthly Reviews NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Nineteenth Century 


The most conspicuous living writers, the most helpful subjectsythe most notable discus- 


Contemporary sions of current events and thaught, the most timely publication, the most skillful editing, 


Fortnightly 
Westminster 


and sold in America at nearly half price, make these 


THE LEADING REVIEWS OF THE WORLD 


« These leading English reviews contain more articles by more noted writers on any im- 


Monthly Magazine portant subject than any other series of publications. No reader who hopes to keep in 
Blackwood’s touch with the best thoughts of the day on all questions of importance can afford to ignore 
them.”—The Philadelphia Press. 


Quarterly Review 
eee ene Historical Booklet and Sample Copies Free. 


The Quarterly ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: Monthly Reviews, any one, $4.50; any two, $8.50; any three, 
The Edinbur h $12.00; all four, $16.00. Blackwood’s, $3.00; with one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00. 
g Either.guarterly, $4.00; two, $7.50. 








LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 9D Warren St., New York. 
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J.M.HANSON'S 
MAGAZINE CLUBBING 


ww wm OFFERS ww 
‘LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY; 


My Price 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Success Magazine mie 


SATURDAY EVENING POST $ Review of ‘eviews 

Review of Reviews 3. My Price Independent 

Independent : -50 Co 7 ey gy a o4 
Cosmopolitan (or Success) t $3 ar Nicholas e 

Woman’s Home Companion ’ Price Review of Revi 

Success ~S Cosmopolitan) .00 "$4 10 The price oe: this offer after 








My Price 


$5-50 





Review of Reviews t 1, 1906, will be $6.50. 
Independent h Success Magazine 
wae. we 0 | tara | MM, Geet itaasoping 
orld’s or q 
Independent 4-75 Or Woman’s Hom mpanion 


American Illustrated Magazine. . Oentere ae . 
For 30 years Leslie’s Monthly My Price Or Internationa Studio 
Independent 
Review of Reviews $4.25 Success 
Cosmopclitan (or Success) qoviow, of 
Or any —— in Class A — me. ~ SR 
Success Ma; : World To-day 
— “fittstratsa Magazine. . My Price Or any magazine of Class A 
Poy ~ ye Independent 
Harper's $9.25 
Or Cosmo 2 World’ 
Or Pictorial Review 


Outing Magazine 

OF Apoleten’ s Booklovers 
Or Burr McIntosh 

Independent 





My Price 


$ 1.60 


$5.50 


My Price 


$3.00 




















My Price 


$4.25 
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My Pri Or Pietorial Review 
y ce ; 
‘World's Work : 
$ 4-00 erica 8.00 My Price 
= of this offer after Feb. $4.50 
ist will be $5.50 
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Independent 
Appleton’s Booklovers 





My Price 


$5.00 American Invento: 
Boston Cooki 

Business Philosop! 

Children’s Magazine 

My Price one = Enquirer (Weekly) 


Cosmo 
$4.25 


~<a 
$1.50 


Or Outing Magazine 
Outing Magazine 

Or Ainslee’s 

Or Sapoa's 
American Illustrated Magazine. . 

Or Metropolitan 
Independent 


Success Magazine 
Review of Reviews 
Or Etude eet Music Lovers) 
Or Search! 
Independent 
Or dent i 8 
Or Smart Set or Ainslee’s 
Or Outing Magazine 
Independent 
Cosmopolitan 
Or Pearson’s 
Or any magazine of Class A 


DNEL- SONU cScccvccccecceces $2.00 
Harper’s Bazar 1. 








bat bat pet 


Any Three 
$2.00 





My Price 
$3.50 


Any Four 


$2.50 
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My Price 


$2.50 


38 


: Any Two of 
“Woman's Home Companion J With 
World To-day 100) ols 


My Price .00 
$3-00 club price, $3 





Or any magazine of Class A 
Garden Ma 

Or any a of Class A 
Success azin 
American 
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My Price PP Molntosh 


$2. 50 Burr 


Any Two of 
These 
$3.50 


Any Three 
$5-00 
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My Price 
| $4.00 
—— The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., Phoenix National Bank, Lexington, Ky.; all Publishers. 
Address all orders and remit by Personal Check, Bank Draft, Post Office or Express Money Order to 


sm M. H AN S 0 Eastern Offices: 53-54 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 
Home Offices: 69-79 HANSON BLOCK, LEXINGTON, KY. 


= DON'T FORGET to ask for our large 44-payze Catalogue, containing all Ciub Offers. “aE 
It's Free and quotes low prices on about 3,000 periodicals and Club Offers. 
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BOOKLETS . ny 
CALENDARS and SEASON 
POSTAL CARD PACKETS 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 
oe. brief antes First 7 Packs, re BO. 
r $3.8 10 Packs, postpaid, $5 
1. Fors4 2 17 Xmas Cards and B. -4y 
2 sd cents, 10 Fine Cards and Novelty. 
3 1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and ee 
4 1.08, 40 Fine Postal Card: 
>. & cents, 20 Fine Postal Cards 3 fall different). 
» @ 1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
7. 54 cents, 5 Beautiful Calendars (all different). 
8 27 cents, 10 Xmas Cards. 
9 54 cents, 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
°. 54 cents, 25 a -School Cards, or 20 Fine | 
irthday Cards. 
(Special Packets and lots put up to order. 
TEACHERS For $1.08, 50 Sente, no two alike. 
For 54 cunts, 25 Cards, no two alike. 
y Samples Paper by the FR. 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER @ CO., 
Satisfaction 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Guaranteed. Fut CrrcuLtars ON APPLICATION. 

















THE BBST SELLING BOOKS 


We would respectfully call the attention of the public to the 


fact that we have found the eight items listed below to be the. 


most popular noveis of the season, and we would therefore earnest- 
ly recommend them. 
THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN. By Booth Tarkin 

Pub. 4 $1.50, our price "51. 08 
NEDRA. By George Barr McCutcheon. 

Pub. price $1.50, our price $1.08 
THE MYSTERY OF JUNE 13th. By Melvin L. Seve 

Pub. price $1.50, our price “$1. 08 
THE RECKONING. By Robert W. Chambers. 

Pub. price $1.50, our price $1.08 
AYESHA. By H. Rider Haggard. 

Pub. price $1.50, our price $1.08 
STARVECROW FARM. ¥ Stanley J. eyman. 

ub. price $1.50, our price $1.08 

THE BLACK SPANIEL, Oy Robert Hichens. 

Pub. price $1.50, our price $1.08 
THE GAMBLER. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

Pub. price $1.50, our price $1.08 
Please send for our Holiday Mo welll and our remarkable 

Catalogue of — 


MALKAN’S BOOK STORE, w-i2,. sm} Bextrn 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


THE STORY BIBLE 


522 pages, 12 color drawings, $2 net (postage 17 cts.) 
MOFFAT, YARD & CO., . NEW YORK 




















The Mother Artist 
By Mrs. Jane Dearborn Mills 
The Best of the Mother Books. 
Brings aie o Fathers and Mothers dealing with home 
problems. Postpa 1.00. 
THE PALMER Ct COMPANY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE— 


ing pupils from 19 States. 





Fine College Property, suburban to 
large city—in full operation. 100 board- 
Reasons for selling, President wishes 
Splendid opportunity. 

Address COLLEGE, care THE INDEPENDENT. 


to retire. 


MENTALLY DEFICIENT 
CHILDREN 


be Bancness Oe TRAINING SCHOOL, 
t Haddonfield, N. J., is a resident school for children 

— S, are mentally deficient or backward It offers 
the most systematic, efficient and beneficial training to 
be secured. 

SPECIAL TEACHER IN THE HOME. 
A special teacher from the school may be engaged to 
come to the home where conditions make it undésir- 
able to send a child to the school. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE COUR: 
This is a course of instruction by mail which fits a 
parent or guardian to undertake the training of a 


TRAINING. 
This is a book of general suggestions for home treat- 
ment, and will be sent on receipt of 50c. Circulars 
describing school work and Correspondence Course sent 
free. Address P. O. Box 119, 


HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


THE EXTENSION of BIBLICAL STUDY 
The Justitute of ee ee as 


eetiee-cibeal coughs roman 
p unday-school teachers, pepeene and a 
Sacred Literature who are interested in the improvement 
and extension of biblical study in the 
The A I home, the church, or the community. 
1 F one ry nstitute private study, class work or lectures. 

* red 4 iterature) Send for Announcements. 

OF Address Department 17. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
Whipple School of Art 


888 Sixth Avenue (Cor. Fifty-first Street) 
Mr. CHARLES AYER WHIPPLE, Teacher of Life Classes. 
Mr. HowarD CHANDLER CHRISTY, Teacher of Illustration. 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Composition. 


= 

Children to Care For and Educate 

Experienced couple want to take into their home in 
country several small children to care for, on terms of 
equality with their own. Special attention to diet, bath- 
ing, exercise, play, occupations and free self-expression. 
Terms moderate. For particulars call or address Cora L. 
Potter, Ridgewood, J., or E. S. Potter, 150 Nassau 


ST. DENIS 


Hotels scasvin 


MARTINIQUE 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Martinique 


Broadway and 33d St., Entrance on 33d St. 








(Continuing 











A modern sixteen story fireproof building, has just been 
leased by us, and you will find the same refinement, home 


comfort and good living that have made the St. Denis 
(Broadway and Eleventh Street) so popular. Single rooms 
$1.50 per day and up. European plan. Rooms with bath, 
$2. 50 up. Table d’ ous breakfast, fifty ents. 


WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 








THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, payable in advance, on 
year $2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. Postage 
to'any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new address 
should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, 1f not accepted, 
should send a stamped and addressed envelope. We cannot, 
however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


m i 
i 2 





Drawn for Eastman Kodak Co., by Alonzo Kimball 


KODAKS 


on the tree; then Kodak pictures of the .tree; 
pictures of the baby, of grandmother, of the 
Christmas house party—all help to keep green 
the Christmas memories. 


Kodaks, $5 to $108. Brownies, $1 to $9. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogs at the 
dealers or by mail > Rochester, N. Was The Kodak City 
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The Survival Of the famous pianos there is but one name remaining free from the 


s taint of commercialism or blameless of resort to questionable expe- 

of the Fittest dients to maintain a desirable position. That one isSteinway. The 

Steinway has lived and prospered in an artistic atmosphere of its own 

creation; in the repose of conscious superiority, drawing to it the homage of the musical world, 

and in turn, through its devotees glorifying the great art of music everywhere.- The Steinway 

Piano has no need of mechanical contrivances to sell it nor of bargain-store methods to extend 
its reputation. The 


STEINWAY 
PIANO 


survives by right of art and fitness the only uncom- 
mercial, uncontaminated piano—a plastic music-medium 
Sor human fingers. 


Quiet dignity pervades the Steinway ‘ selling 
everywhere—scarce would you think from surface 
indications that it is the largest piano business in the 
world and that the demand for Steinway Pianos is at 


present beyond the output. MINIATURE GRAND, $750 

















EsTEY Orcan ComPANy 


Manufacturers of 


Reed and Pipe Organs 





BRANCHES: 
BOSTON: - No. 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK: - No. 97 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA: - No. 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS: - No. 1116 Olive Street 


FACTORIES : 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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“Twentieth Century Graphophone 


16 Times Louder 
than all other 
Talking Machines 


WONDERFUL!! [fatto ey [ae 
SENSATIONAL!! -iiiiitesucleecect || Mumeaar MAKING!! 


wala 


Style Premier, $100.00 
THE MOST MARVELOUS TALKING 
MACHINE EVER CONSTRUCTED 
OUR GUARANTEE: 
“It reproduces the Human Voice with all the Volume of the Original.” 


ABSOLUTELY NEW PRINCIPLES. THE LATEST INVENTION. 
PATENTED IN ALL CIVILIZED COUNTRIES. 


Reproduces Columbia and all other Cylinder Records. 


New! Twentieth Century Cylinder Records HALF FOOT LONG. 


SPLENDID FOR DANCING PARTIES. A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE ORCHESTRA. 


ASTONISHING RESULTS. MUST 
BE HEARD TO BE APPRECIATED 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere and at all the Stores of the 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH 
COMPANY, Geal. 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industry’ 
Owners ofthe Fundamental Patents. 
Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Grand Prix, Paris 1900. 
Double Grand Prize, St. Louis 1904. 


Cut out Coupon and mail to-day 
for a free demonstration. 
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H AM STON TER RACE Lenuae AA. 


$20,000 expended on grounds and golf links since last season. Course now equal to any in the South 
New York Office, FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. C. A. LINSLEY. 











Established 1840 


Chester Billings & 
Son 


Successors to 
Randel, Baremore & Billings 
Goldsmiths Silversmiths 
Importers of 
Precious Stones and Pearls 
Billings Court, Fifth Ave. 
at Thirty-fourth St. 
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SEVEN MINUTES of your time to look 
into the merits of the 


Bay State 


will convince you that 70 YEARS of 
our time has been profitably employed 
in perfecting the 


RANGE & 
FURNACE 


bearing that name. Investigate and you 
won’t care to look elsewhere. 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
55 Portland Street - - - - BOSTON 





The salt breath of the sea brings health 


eral d og ian : 


HF to 


GALEN HALL 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ALWAYS OPEN. ATLANTIC CITY 
Our luxurious new brick building now complete, with every con- 

venience and half an acre of Curative Baths. Booklet. 
‘. L. YOUNG, General Manager. 





HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
BEST LUGGAGE 


MADE BY 





’ BERMUDA 
| THE IDEAL’ WINTER RESORT 


‘THE PRINCESS HOTEL. 


Open from December to May 
| Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, etc., Address 


| N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
———— © 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 

Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before decid- 

ing. C, SPENCER KINNEY, M., D., Easton, Pa. 
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CHALEONTE 


Is a new Fireproof building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 














HOTELS MARTINIQUE 
AND ST. DENIS 


The Martinique, Broadway and 33d Street. 
(Entrance 56 West 33d Street.) Absolutely fireproof. All the 
latest improvements. Within a few minutes’ walk of all 
theaters and the best uptown shops. 





The St. Denis, Broadway and Ilth Street. 


European plan, rates $1.50 and upwards. Special table d’hote 
breakfast 50 cents, dinner $1.25. At the other end of shopping 
district. Convenient to all Railroad Ferries and Steamship 
Piers. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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Our Hobbies 


Every magazine, like every 
man, has its hobbies, which 
give it individuality and cause 
readers to prefer it or to dislike it. Our 
minor hobbies are too numerous to mention, 
but besides current events and their prob- 
lens there are a few important subjects 
which we claim to have treated more ade- 
quately than most, if not all, other peri- 
odicals of general literature. One of these 
is the movement for the elimination of war. 
This seems to us not a matter of vague as- 
piration and pious wish, but a question of 
practical present-day politics. That is why 
we have given so much attention to the 
consideration of the methods proposed by 
which war may be relegated to the position 
of a court of /ast resort. Just now when a 
second Hague conference is. about to be 
held, it is a good time to talk peace. 


Peace 


Do people read novels be- 
cause of the fiction or the 
truth they contain? We are 
inclined to think that the latter is the more 
important motive. The life-story of a coal- 
miner, a cook, a Japanese soldier, a French 
milliner, if truthful and fairly well told, 
ought to be as interesting to our readers as, 
and more important than, the average fic- 
titious tales which fill other magazines. We 
shall include in this series a personal nar- 
rative of a representative of each of the 
races of immigrants which make up our 
compound nationality. 


Life Stories 


THE INDEPENDENT contains 
The Family many questions relating to 

marriage and the rearing of 
children, which are not usually treated in 
the popular magazines. There seems to 
us no reason why matters which so deeply 
concern every individual should be left ex- 
clusively to the poet and the novelist and 
the police court reporter, nor why editorials 
should be confined to national politics, 
ignoring questions of family politics as be- 
neath notice. 


a 
We believe it is necessary for 


Labor 


all citizens to be informed 
Movement 


on the new forces in the indus- 
trial world, striving for the elevation of the 
masses, whether by educational methods, 
such as social settlements, by economic 
methods, such as trade-unions, or by po- 


litical methods, such as municipal owner- 
ship and socialism. Considering the way 
some periodicals systematically ignore cer- 
tain phases of these vital questions, we feel 
justified in calling attention to our own 
efforts to secure first-hand and inside in- 
formation on these subjects, by getting the 
leaders of these various movements to give 
their own views and aims. 
J 

There is a prevalent. belief among 
editors that the average reader 
hates science and will turn against 
any journal which attempts to force it down 
his throat. Nevertheless, we regard it as 
much our duty to get accurate and authori- 
tative accounts of discoveries in science as 
it is to record a battle or a royal marriage. 
If any one of our readers wishes to remain 
ignorant of the progress of science and in- 
vention, he will have to do some skipping 
next year. But the greatest intellectual 
achievements of the age are now in the field 
of science, and if any one chooses to remain 
ignorant of them it will not be with our 
assistance. 


Science 


ss 


This is another thing which most 
magazines ignore, on the theory 
that the reader no longer is inter- 
ested in the salvation of his soul, nor even 
in the question whether he has one. Not- 
withstanding this opinion of so many ex- 
perts, we shall continue on the assumption 
that religion is one of the most important 
things in this world even without consider- 
ing the next. Editorially, we shall give 


Religion 


‘ what aid we can to what we regard as the 


two main tasks of the coming year; first, 
to devise a plan by which the Churches 
may be brought inte close union with each 
other without sacrificing their principles or 
impairing their individuality; and, second, 
to clear away the debris left by the biblical 
criticism of the last century, and to recon- 
struct on solid foundations the theology of 
the Twentieth Century. 


mf 


You can get THE INDEPENDENT free 
next year by sending us the names 
of four new subscribers, with $8.oo. 
In this way you can give Christmas presents 
to four of your friends and to yourself at the 
same time, and make all five happy. 


Free 
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HANDKERCHIEFS 
For CHRISTMAS 


“The Linen Store’s” assortment this season has been selected with the same scrupulous care and on the 
same broad lines as have heretofore characterized our Handkerchief Department and made it famous. 

The needleworkers and looms of Ireland, Switzerland, France, and even distant Armenia, are represented in 
the collection. 

The Embroidered patterns show delicate tracings of flowers, butterflies, foliage and conventional designs of 
every kind, as well as the widest possible assortment of Initials, all beautifully embroidered. 

In the Lace Handkerchiefs we have an equally wide range both of the fine and less expensive kinds, including 
Valenciennes, Duchess, Armenian, Rose Point, and many cheaper laces. 

The line in detail includes the following : 


LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS MEN’S HANDKERCHIBFS 

Hand-Embroidered Initials Plain Hemstitched 
25c., 35c., 50c., $1.00 and $2.00 each. 25c., 35c., 50c., $1.00, $2.00 and up. 
Plain Hemstitched 
15c., 25c., 35c., 50c.+ $1.00, $2,00 and up. Hand-Embroidered Initials 
With Fine Hand Embroidery 25c., 40c., 50c. and $1.00 each. 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00 and $10.00 each. 
Real Lace Handkerchiefs | French Hemstitched Handkerchiefs 

$2.50, $5.00, $10.00, $25.00 and up. | $1.00 to $6.50 each. 


We deliver all Holiday Handkerchiefs in boxes bearing our Spinning Wheel Trade-Mark, which carries with 
it a guarantee that the goods are absolutely pure Linen. 


MAIL, ORDERS HAVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTICN 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & Co.," WEST 206 SURERY 


Registered Trade-Mark 








The Good Cheer 
of an Evening at Home 
For sale where the best is sold, 
Instantaneous Chocolate 
made instantly with boiling 
milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
ESTABLISHED 1842. 














For rheumatic people, old people, heavy people, 
weak people, delicate women and babies. The 
CANTSLIP BATH MAT 

makes every tub safe, soft and grateful to 

the tenderest skin. Six sizes; 36x15 inch 

fits average tub; $3, at your dealer’s. If he 

cannot supply, we deliver east of Denver 

at same price. 


Something NEW for CHRISTMAS 


THE CANTSLIP APPLIANCE CO. 
26 Cedar Street, - ©- = New York 
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Survey of the World 


Sin Heise It is expected at Wash- 
Canal ington that the Isthmian 
Canal Commission will by 

unanimous vote approve the report of the 
minority of the Board of Advisory En- 
gineers, which is to be in favor of a 
canal with locks, and that the President 
will agree with the Commission. The 
two reports will not be ready until some 
weeks hence, and in January the foreign 
engineers are to meet in Brussels, where 
their signatures will be affixed. It is re- 
called that Gen. Davis, Mr. Parsons, and 
Mr. Burr, the three Americans who voted 
for a sea-level canal, took similar action 
in February last, when, as a committee 
of the Commission (of which they were 
then members), they made a report upon 
the subject. The present Commission 
(and, probably, the President) will, in 
arriving at a decision, give consider- 
able weight to the evidence that the con- 
struction of a sea-level canal would con- 
sume many years and require very heavy 
expenditure. It is said to have been ad- 
mitted by the majority of the Board that 
the sea-level plan would call for an addi- 
tional excavation of so large a quantity 
of rock at the bottom that the cost of this 
work alone would be $90,000,000, and 
that the time required for it would be 
sixteen years after the removal of the 
earth above it. Among the plans now 
proposed is one prepared by Major Gil- 
lette, formerly one of the Commission’s 
engineers, and now assisting the Mayor 
of Philadelphia in completing that city’s 
filtration works and in pursuing the ring 
that held the filtration contracts. Major 
Gillette would build a great dam at Ga- 
tun, thus making a lake thirty miles long 
at the summit level, and at each end of 
this lake would have three locks. Such 


a canal, he says, could be built in five 
years at a cost of only $105,000,000—— 
It is understood that the work and the 
expenditures of the Commission will be 
the subjects of an investigation in Con- 
gress. The Commission now asks: for 
$16,000,000 to meet its obligations up to 
June 30 next. Of this sum, $9,000,000 
will be needed for payments on contracts 
recently made, and $7,000,000 will be 
required for current expenses. Nearly 
all of the $10,000,000 appropriated some 
time ago has been used. In answer to 
published criticism concerning the con- 
tracts, Secretary Taft says that the Presi- 
dent is authorized by the Spooner Act to 
make contracts up to a total of $135,000,- 
ooo. It is reported that the President is 
satisfied with the present Commission, 
and will oppose any movement for the 
abolition of it. 

& 

At the end of his 
second trial, in St. 
Louis, last Saturday 
night, United States Senator Joseph R. 
Burton, of Kansas, was again found 
guilty of receiving compensation for 
practicing as an attorney before the 
Post Office Department in behalf of a 
speculative company that was in danger 
of being forbidden to use the mails for 
the promotion of its business. He was 
employed for several months, at $500 
per month, beginning on November 18th, 
1902. After his first conviction, in 1904, 
he was sentenced to be confined in jail 
for six months and to pay a fine of 
$5,000. This first conviction was an- 
nulled on the ground that the money 
had been paid to him outside of the 
jurisdiction of the trial court. The sec- 
ond indictment was found just in time 


Second Conviction 
of Senator Burton 
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to avoid the statute of limitations. He 
is now found guilty on all of six counts. 
The maximum penalty is two years in 
jail and $10,000 fine on each count. He 
will appeal again, and may be able to 
prevent a final decision until after the 
end of his term, in March, 1907; but 
he will not attempt to occupy his seat in 
the Senate. 
& 

It is the intention of Sec- 
retary Root to attend the 
Congress of American Re- 
publics at Rio Janeiro, next Summer. 
As it is not customary for the head of 
the State Department to undertake such 
missions, an impression prevails that in 
this instance the Secretary’s purpose is 
one-of much importance and that he will 
strive to promote a better understanding 
of the Monroe Doctrine. At the 
President’s request, Secretary Shaw, 
who intended to leave the Cabinet on 
February Ist, has consented to remain 
until the end of the coming session of 
Congress. Other members who were in- 
tending to withdraw have been urged to 
stay. Secretary Hitchcock will finish 


Washington 
Topics 


his campaign against the land thieves, 
and Attorney-General Moody’s departure 


has been postponed. On the 27th the 
President removed from office Assistant 
United States Treasurer William S. 
Leib, of Philadelphia, for “persistent 
violation of the civil service law while 
in office.” Charges were made against 
him by the Civil Service Commission 
some months ago. At the request of 
Senator Penrose, the President gave 
him a hearing, at which Commissioner 
Cooley acted as prosecutor, and Repre- 
sentative Patterson as defendant’s coun- 
sel. In a letter announcing his decision 
to Mr. Leib, the President says: “It ap- 
pears to me very clear that there has 
been a constant effort on your part to 
evade the provisions of the civil service 
law, to hamper its workings as far as 
possible, and to obstruct in every way the 
action of the Commission.”—The Presi- 
dent has appointed Herbert J. Hager- 
man to be Governor of New Mexico. 
Mr. Hagerman succeeds Governor 
Otero, who has held the office for eight 
vears. The latter is said to be an in- 
timate friend of Delegate~ W. H. An- 
drews, formerly of Pennsylvania, whose 
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connection: with the wrecked Enterprise 
Bank was the subject of much discussion 
during the recent campaign in that 
State. Delegate Andrews asked for the 
reappointment of Governor Otero. 
The General Board of the Navy will 
recommend in its program of work for 
the coming year the construction of 
three first-class battleships of at least 
18,000 tons, three scout cruisers, five 
gunboats, and several torpedo boats and 
destroyers. Senator Tillman says that 
not more than four Democrats in the 
Senate will vote against the President’s 
railroad rate policy. If this be so, the 
added votes of less than a score of Re- 
publicans will be enough to make a ma- 
jority for it. 
& 
City Solicitor Kinsey 
now says to the pub- 
lic that he is in com- 
plete sympathy with Mayor Weaver. As 
evidence of this he has appointed William 
M. Meredith to be his assistant. Mr. 
Meredith has been associated with Judge 
Gordon (the Mayor’s counsel) in pursu- 
ing members of the ring, and in his new 
office he will have charge of the civil 
suits by which the city will seek to re- 
cover some of the money fraudulently 
taken. Another associate of Judge Gor- 
don (David Wallerstein) was appointed 
two weeks ago by District Attorney Bell 
to be his assistant, and to have charge 
of the criminal suits. Mr. Kinsey says 
he is about to reorganize his entire office 
force in order that it may be in sympathy 
with the Mayor. William H. Berry 
was elected State Treasurer by a plurality 
of 88,244. The Sinking Fund Commis- 
sioners (one of whom is the present 
Treasurer) have given notice to the banks 
now holding the Sinking Fund surplus of 
$4,000,000 that they should be prepared 
for a withdrawal of the deposits. Dur- 
ing the recent campaign it was asserted 
that these deposits had been made in 
violation of the law, which requires the 
money to be paid for State bonds or to 
be invested in United States securities. 
It is expected that Gov. Pennypack- 
er, at the earnest request of a great num- 
ber of citizens, will add the questions of 
ballot reform and uniform primaries to 
those which, under his original call, the 
special session of the Legislature is to 


Reform Movement 
in Pennsylvania 
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consider. The reform press objects to 
the proposed erection of a statue of the 
late Senator Quay on the Capitol grounds 
at Harrisburg. Gov. Pennypacker ap- 
proved the bill for such a statue last 
Spring, but vetoed bills for statues of 
Gen. Hancock and Gen. Hartranft. The 
views of those who object appear to be 
in accord with those of Mr. Henry C. 
Lea, the well-known author, who says, in 
a published statement: 

“It is impossible to imagine that the com- 
munity will- patiently accept the shame of thus 
honoring in perpetuity the memory of a man 
who prostituted his remarkable abilities to the 
systematic debauching of public morality; of a 
man whose achievement was the building up 
of a machine which rendered graft a profes- 
sion and enabled the gang to rule and plunder 
at will; of a man whose sole claim to remem- 
brance is that he covered his native State with 
ignominy and rendered it a byword in the na- 
tion as the typical exemplar of political cor- 
ruption.” 


ed 

In a public address, 
a few days ago, 
Mayor Dunne said 
he had no hope that his plans for mu- 


Mayor Dunne and 
Chicago’s Railways 


nicipal ownership would be carried out 
with the consent of the present City 


Council of Chicago. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of an Eastern 
magazine he says that he has not “aban- 
doned the idea of municipalizing the 
street railways,’ but is still confident 
that the will of the people will be car- 
ried into effect sooner or later. He has 
been hampered, he continues, by a hos- 
tile Council and a hostile press. Ex- 
plaining his messages to the Council, he 
describes at length the advantages of his 
plan for using a new corporation which 
should act as a constructing company for 
the city. He then says: 


“After waiting for three months for some 
action, I sent several messages to the Council, 
calling their attention to the vote of the people 
as expressed at the polls, and respectfully 
urged them to take action according to the 
people’s desire. They have absolutely refused 
to pay any attention to the same, and the 
transportation committee, which has the mat- 
ter in charge, upon its own initiative has in- 
vited the present traction companies to pre- 
sent forms of ordinances for the renewal of 
their franchises for twenty years. They are 
hurrying thru these ordinances with the 
utmost expedition at the present time. Every 
move I have made in the Council in favor of 
municipal ownership has been defeated by ma- 
jorities of from 47 to 42 to 18 to 22. I am 
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practically powerless, so far as the Council is 
concerned. The Council, however, has agreed 
to pass no ordinance that shall not provide 
for a referendum before the people. I am 
very confident that when the extension ordi- 
nances are submitted to the people they will 
vote them down, next spring.” 

Nearly all the city newspapers, he adds, 
are working against municipal owner- 
ship, and “all the banking interests and 
capitalists seem to be in league” to pre- 
vent it. But he believes the people will 
insist upon carrying out their wishes al- 
ready thrice expressed at the polls, and 
he intends “to fight this thing out to the 
end.” 

& 


The Election in It is now expected that 
New York there will be a recount 
of a large number of 
the ballots cast at the recent municipal 
election in New York. On Monday last 
Supreme Court Justice Amend, in re- 
sponse to the application of Mr. Hearst 
and other candidates on the ticket of the 
Municipal Ownership League, ordered 
that the boxes in five districts be opened. 
The application had been opposed by 
counsel representing Tammany Hall and 
Mayor McClellan, the leader of these at- 
torneys being Ex-Judge Alton B. Par- 
ker, candidate for the Presidency in 
1904. Mr. Hearst’s lawyers say that in 
more than half of the districts the errors 
already found are sufficient to bring the 
boxes under Justice Amend’s ruling, and 
that the ballots in more than a thousand 
districts may yet be recounted. Owing 
to the continued efforts of reform or- 
ganizations and of the prosecuting au- 
thorities, many men will be punished for 
illegal voting and other fraudulent acts. 
About sixty persons have already been 
indicted (among these being eleven 
election inspectors), and three have 
been sent to the penitentiary. In two 
or three instances heavy bail has been 
forfeited by indicted repeaters, for the 
escape of whom some one was willing 
to pay. 
& 
The approaching Presi- 
dential election (Decem- 
ber 1) excites little inter- 
est in Cuba, because the result is so 
clearly foreseen, the Liberals having no 
national or Congressional tickets in the 
field. It is asserted that several groups 


Cuba and the 
Isle of Pines 
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of persons conspiring against the Gov- 
ernment have been discovered. Follow- 
ing the capture of arms and ammunition 
in a house at Cerro, the arrest of Dr. 
Julian Betancourt, a Liberal Congress- 
man, was ordered. Two or three days 
later, thirteen men were arrested in Pinar 
del Rio, and 59 rifles were found in their 
possession. Congressman Guerra was 
said to be a leader of this group, and to 
have fifty followers. A committee of 
Liberal Congressmen called upon Presi- 
dent Palma, assured him of the loyalty 
of their constituents, and expressed re- 
gret that the disloyalty of others had been 
shown by the secreted stores of guns and 
ammunition. It appears to be admitted 
by representatives of the Government 
that there was fraud in the registration. 
There are more than 400,000 names on 
the lists, and the number of Cubans en- 
titled to vote does not exceed 315,000. 
On Saturday last the American resi- 
dents of the Isle of Pines ratified their 
recent election of Territorial officers and 
of a Delegate to Congress by a vote of 
76 to 67, but decided that there should 
be no attempt to asume any office except 
by authority of the United States. Sec- 
retary Andrade, of the Cuban Cabinet, 
says that our Government will not be 
asked to preserve order on the island ; ail 
that may be required will be done by the 
Cuban Government, and if Americans 
attempt to assume office they will be sent 
to jail. The petition in opposition to the 
American movement has been signed by 
1,500 Cuban residents. Edward C. Ryan, 
the American who was elected Delegate, 
was formerly a resident of Washington, 
and is a brother of a Pennsylvania poli- 
tician. Some say that this accounts for 
Senator Penrose’s interest in the claims 
of the American settlers and his opposi- 
tion to the pending treaty of cession. 


Sd 


In an address at Kan- 
sas City, Secretary Taft 
argued earnestly that 


Trade With the 
Philippines 


the application of our navigation laws 
to trade between the Philippine Islands 
and the States should be postponed until 
1909, and that our tariff on Philippine 
products should be reduced to 25 per 


cent. of the Dingley rate. With re- 
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spect to the sale of Philippine products 
by Filipinos, he remarked, we were treat- 
ing the islands as a foreign country, but 
in the matter of furnishing business for 
our merchant marine we were treating 
them as a part of our own country. This 
proceeding, as Secretary Taft very per- 
tinently pointed out in his Kansas City 
speech, was an indefensible position. The 
attitude of our domestic sugar and tobac- 
co interests toward the desired reduction 
of the tariff was, in his opinion, “the 
quintessence of selfishness” and was open 
to the severest kind of criticism. The 
New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation has adopted by unanimous vote 
a resolution calling for the repeal of the 
Frye law, which applies our exclusive 
coast navigation laws to trade with the 
islands on July 1, 1906. These laws are 
in force with respect to trade with Ha- 
waii, and complaint is made that the in- 
terests of the islands suffer because the 
supply of American ships. is inadequate. 


st 


According to official reports, 
the total attendance at the 
twenty-one German univefsi- 
ties during the recent semester was 45,- 
285. Of these 41,940 were regularly 
matriculated, 2,386 were male “hear- 
ers” and 960 were female hearers. The 
relative growth of university enrollment 
is larger than the ratio of population 
growth, and the fears so often expressed 
by Bismarck of a “learned proletariat,” 
of an over-production of technically 
skilled specialists far beyond the actual 
needs of the state, are still entertained 
by many. One noteworthy feature is 
the flocking of students to the great 
cities. The four leading institutions of 
Berlin, Munich, Leipzig and Bonn have 
a total enrollment of 20,154, or nearly 
one-half of the total student contingent 
of the Fatherland. The smaller univer- 
sities seem to be becoming smaller all 
the time. Greifswald, which only two 
years ago had over a thousand students, 
has now only 786. Erlangen has also 
come below the thousand line, and 
Rostock, the smallest, has 623. A pecul- 
iar feature is the fact that the women 
contingent is kept down, largely thru the 
influence of the Prussian universities, 
which are openly antagonistic to the 


German 
Universities 
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women. Berlin several years ago had an 
enrollment of more than six hundred wo- 
men, but now it is only 365. Rather 
singularly the South German universi- 
ties, which have opened their doors to 
women exactly on the same conditions 
that obtain in the case of men, do not 
attract the women students. The three 
universities of Bavaria, the two of Baden, 
the one of Wurttemberg, all of which 
immatriculate and give degrees to wo- 
men, have together only 159 women on 
their lists, Munich reporting only 27. 
Evidently the women of Germany do not 
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sity of Miinster, namely, 10. The other 
states of Europe furnish 2,775, and other 
than European states 403 women. Of 
European states, Russia heads the list 
with 1,153 students; America is repre- 
sented with 268, Asia with 108 (mostly 
Japanese), Africa with 19, and Australia 
with 8. 
a 

A very serious, because 
well-ordered, mutiny broke 
out on Friday, November 
24, among the sailors on the ships and in 
the barracks at Sevastopol, and is not 


A Mutiny at 
Sevastopol 














Identifying the Dead in the Jewish Cemetery of Odessa. 


want degrees, but only to get the best 
equipment, which is generally believed 
can be had at the Prussian institutions 
rather than at those of the smaller 
states. The German universities still at- 
tract the stranger as no other schools of 
the world. The foreign contingent is 
7.5 per cent. of the whole student body. 
Berlin, naturally, leads with 976 foreign 
students, and all the universities without 
exception are represented in the total of 
3,178 foreigners. The smaller number 
. are at the exclusively Catholic Univer- 


yet under control. The trouble seemed 
to have originated on the battleship 
which mutinied last June in the harbor 
of Odessa, the “Kniaz Potemkin.” The 
name of the vessel had been changed to 
the “Panteleimon,” but apparently the 
disposition of its crew remains the same. 
Some 800 sailors of the battleship and of 
the cruiser “Otchakoff” revolted at noon 
and raised the red flag. They sent a 
deputation to the sailors on shore and 
held a joint meeting with the working- 
men and soldiers, after which they all 
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marched thru the town. Admiral Chouk- 
nin, commanding the Black Sea fleet, 
went on board the “Kniaz Potemkin,” 
and addressed the mutineers, saying that 
the Czar was deeply grieved at their con- 
duct and would listen to their grievances 
and remedy them. A sailor shouted “We 
know the value of the Czar’s promises, 
and no longer trust them!” Admiral 
Chouknin was then ordered to go on 
shore. In the evening he sent Admiral 
Pisarevsky, commander of the practice 
squadron, to the barracks with a company 
from the Brest Regiment, and disperse 
the meeting being held there. When the 
sailors refused to disperse he ordered his 
patrol to fire upon them, but instead two 
shots were fired by the mutineers, wound- 
ing him in the shoulder and killing Cap- 
tain Stein. During the night the mu- 
tineers, numbering about 4,000, elected 
officers and pledged themselves not to 
pillage, kill, or drink vodka, but on the 
contrary, to maintain discipline and pre- 
vent all rowdyism. On the following 
morning they marched in good order to 
the barracks of the Brest Regiment. The 
soldiers imprisoned their officers, includ- 


ing Gen. Nepludoff, commandant of the 
fortress, and joined them. Then soldiers, 
sailors, workmen, altogether some 10,000, 
marched thru the city to the place where 
the Bialystok Regiment was stationed. 
The troops were headed by their bands 


and colors. The Bialystok soldiers re- 
ceived the procession with the military 
salute and cheers, but refused to join 
in the mutiny. The mutineers planned 
to seize the naval vessels that had not yet 
joined them and take them to Odessa, 
but Admiral Chouknin checkmated them 
by having all the gun-locks smashed. 
The artillerymen of the fortress refused 
to obey Admiral Chouknin’s orders to fire 
upon the mutinous vessels in the harbor. 
The authorities at St. Petersburg fear to 
send troops to Sevastopol lest they should 
join in the revolt, but they hope to keep 
the mutineers hemmed in their barracks, 
which are on the peninsula near Malakoff 
Hill, famous in the Crimean War, and 
under the guns of one of the forts and 
of the warships. The mutineers are 
maintaining their regular discipline. 
They have improved the quality of their 
rations, and are guardmg the water 
works to prevent the authorities cutting 
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off their supply. They are in communi- 
cation with the sailors at Kronstadt, and 
have received the following telegram 
from the Central Labor. Union of St. 
Petersburg: 

“The Council, in the name of the St. Peters- 
burg proletariat, sends warm greetings to the 
soldiers and sailors cf Sevastopol who have 
decided, following the noble example of the 
crew of the ‘Kniaz Potemkin,’ to fight for free- 
dom in fraternal union with the workmen. 
May the events at Sevastopol be an example 
to the soldiers of all Russia, as the strike of 
the St. Petersburg proletariat in defense of the 
Kronstadt sailors was an example for the 
workmen of all Russia. Then a union of the 
revolutionary proletariats and the revolution- 
ary army will put an end to all remnants of 
the autocracy and raise on the ruins a free, 
democratic State.” 


Mt 


The sessions of the 
congress of the repre- 
sentatives of the Zem- 
stvos and of the congress of peasants, 
held in Moscow last week, were 
of very great importance, for much 
depends upon their attitude toward 
the Witte Government. A strong ef- 
fort was made by the friends. of Witte 
to induce the Zemstvoists to compromise 
on their demand for direct universal suf- 
frage and give unqualified support to the 
Government and the Duma, but they 
were defeated by two-thirds majority. 
The resolution finally adopted is a cau- 
tious one, showing distrust of Count Wit- 
te’s intentions or of his ability to carry 
them out: 


The Zemstvo and 
Present Congress 


“The congress feels assured that the Ministry 
can count on the co-operation and support of the 
Zemstvoists and members of the Duma only 
in so far as it will correctly and consistently 
carry out the Constitutional principles of. the 
manifesto. Every departure from these princi- 
ples will meet with resolute counter-action on 
their part.” 

On the other hand, the Zemstvoists re- 
jected the proposals of the radical mem- 
bers to send a deputation with an ulti- 
matum to St. Petersburg or to establish 
a provisional government. The Congress 
unanimously voted resolutions of indig- 
nation and sympathy in regard to the 
Jewish massacres, and favoring the use 
of the local language in the primary 
schools of all non-Russian peoples. They 
reaffirmed their former demands, which 
include the prompt convocation of repre- 
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sentatives of the people elected by direct, 
equal, secret, and universal suffrage, the 
endowment of the first National Assembly 
with constitutive functions, and the adop- 
tion of a series of measures directed to- 
ward the pacification of the country, in- 
cluding the immediate promulgation of 
laws securing political freedom, the abol- 
ition of repressive measures, an impartial 
investigation of the recent outrages, the 
prosecution of officials for non-compli- 
ance with the laws, the promulgation of 
a temporary law extending the powers of 
the Zemstvos and Dumas for assuming 
public safety, full amnesty for political 
and religious offenses, and the abolition 
of capital punishment. A committee, 
headed by Ivan Petrunkevitch, will go to 
St. Petersburg to present to Premier 
Witte the resolutions of the Zemstvoists. 

The Peasant’s Congress adopted 
more radica! resolutions, demanding a 
Constituent Assembly elected by direct 
universal suftrage without regard to sex, 
nationality o1 religion, and favoring the 
organization of the Universal Peasants’ 
League to sustain a strike unless the de- 


mands of the peasants are satisfied. t 
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was resolved in the meantime not to buy 
land from the land owners, and, should 
a strike be necessary, to refuse to pay 
taxes or respond to calls for recruits or 
reservists. Moscow is still under mar- 
tial law, and on November 27 the presi- 
dent and the principal members of the 
Peasants’ Congress were summarily ar- 
rested. Among those arrested was Chiri- 
kov, the author of “The Chosen People,” 
a play dealing with the Jewish massacres, 
which was presented in New York last 
winter by the St. Petersburg Dramatic 
Company. In some parts of Russia the 
peasants have taken possession of the 
estates of the nobility, generally without 
violence; in others they are waiting for 
the assembling of the Duma, confident 
that its first action will be to divide up 
the land which they have always con- 
sidered theirs by right. In the province of 
Yaroslav the Governor sent troops 
against the peasants, but the soldiers left 
their arms and ammunition in the peas- 
ants’ houses and assisted them in mark- 
ing out the lots into which the estates 
were being divided. It is repeatedly ru- 
mored that the Czar has become tired of 














The Great Demonstration on October 31st—Day of the Proclamation of the Constitution in St. Petersburg. 
A Crowd with Red Flags on the Nevsky Prospect. 
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making futile concessions and is about to 
make Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaie- 
vitch dictator, or to resign and make him 
regent. 
a 

Decisive action has been 
taken by the Powers to 
enforce their plan for 
the financial adjustment of affairs in 
European Turkey. The plan was pre- 
sented to the Sultan some time ago, ‘but 
was not acted upon. Last week an ac- 
ceptance of the conditions was demand- 
ed by the Powers within twenty-four 
hours, accompanied by a threat of seiz- 
ing the Turkish custom houses in case of 
a refusal. This demand was met by a 
flat refusal, and a veiled hint at possible 
Christian massacres in case the Powers 
took any decisive action. With the ex- 
ception of Germany, which is not partici- 
pating in enforcing these reforms, all the 
nations interested had despatched two 
warships to the Peireus. On the an- 
nouncement of the Sultan’s refusal, the 
allied fleet was at once despatched to 
Mitylene. The fleet anchored off the isl- 
and on Monday; the English, French 
and Italians each landed 100 men, while 
the Austrians landed 200. This force 
seized the custom house and telegraph 
lines without opposition. Concerning 
the outcome of this affair there are wide- 
ly varying rumors. The developments 
of the next few days are awaited with 
great interest. The financial scheme of 
the Powers provides for the collection of 
taxes by local authorities, such as the 
village headmen, the whole to be under 
the supervision of a representative of the 
Powers. A similar plan was submitted 
to the Sultan by a private syndicate a 
year ago, under the guise of a loan, 
which was to be guaranteed by the taxes 
thus collected, and ample funds were 
offered by London and Berlin capitalists, 
but the offer was rejected, chiefly be- 
cause of the opposition of the Ottoman 
Bank. The plan would be acceptable to 
the Macedonians themselves, and would 
be most profitable to the Turkish treas- 
ury, as was proved by tests some ten 
years ago. The bulk of the taxes are 
now stolen by Turkish authorities ap- 
pointed by the Constantinople Govern- 
ment, ~ ae 


Powers Unite 
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Very important negotia- 

tions are now being carried 

on in Pekin between the 
Chinese Government and Baron Ko- 
mura, the Japanese Foreign Minister, in 
regard to the future relations between 
the two countries. No very definite or 
reliable information has been given out. 
but it is reported that the Chinese Vice- 
roys are opposed to two of the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Portsmouth, that 
China should buy back the Chinese East- 
ern Railway in Manchuria and then turn 
it over to Japan, and that Japanese 
guards shall be usedtoprotect it. The Vice- 
roys in general favor a close alliance with 
Japan as against America and Europe. 
There have been many rumors of late 
that the Germans were soon to withdraw 
or to be expelled from Kiao-Chau. These 
reports are officially denied by the Berlin 
papers, who assert that the most cordial 
relations exist between the German and 
the Chinese Governments. The purchase 
by China of the American concession of 
the Canton-Hankau Railroad, recently re- 
linquished by Morgan, was made by 
means of a $5,000,000 loan obtained 
from England. The dominant power in 
Chinese affairs now appears to be the 
progressive Yaun-Shih-Kai, Viceroy of 
the Chili Province and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Chinese Army. He has re- 
cently removed Wu Ting-fang, the wel!- 
known ex-Minister to the United States, 
from his position as Assistant Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and made 
him vice-president of the Board of 
Punishment, replacing him by Toay 
Shao-yi, one of his own followers 
and former Commissioner to Tibet. 
The Japanese Government will ask the 
Diet for an appropriation of $800,000 for 
telegraphs and telephones in Korea, 
Manchuria and Sakhalin. The Seoul- 
Gensau railway in Korea is to be com- 
pleted at a cost of $7,500,000. The in- 
dignation of the Koreans at the practical 
annexation of their country by Japan is 
shown by the act of a Korean who threw 
a stone at Marquis Ito thru the window 
of the railroad car in which he was trav- 
eling. He was slightly injured by the 
broken glass. The Korean was caught 
and punished by two months’ imprison- 
ment and 100 lashes, 





Are Life Insurance Premiums 
Too High? 


BY RUFUS W. WEEKS 


[The following article by the President of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, and the Chief Actuary of the 


New 


York Life Insurance Company, is of especial im- 


portance to the American people just now, when the 
subject of the cost of insurance by private companies 
and by the Government is being so extensively dis- 


—_ cussed.—EbiTor. ] 


— 


charged for life insurance three as- 

sumptions must be made for the 
future: First, the rate of mortality to 
be expected; second, the rate of interest 
to be expected; and, third, the rates of 
expense to be expected. 

1. In regard to rate of mortality. 

The table generally assumed in this 
country for calculating premiums is the 
American Table of Mortality. In the 
early years of existence of insurance, the 
actual mortality is not so high as that 
called for by this table; this saving be- 
ing due to the selection exercised by 
means of medical examinations and in- 
spections at the time when the insured 
are accepted. This favorable effect, 
however, wears away in the course of a 
few years, being practically reduced to 
a small constant at the end of five years 
from the time the lives enter the com- 
pany. 

Of course, we do not know precisely 
what the mortality will be among insured 
lives of five years or more standing in 
the quarter century or half century to 
come. So much as this, however, we do 
know—that there has been no improve- 
ment in this respect during the last thirty 
years: that is to say, that lives in the 
insurance companies which have been in- 
sured more than five years show now as 
high rates of mortality as corresponding 
lives showed thirty years ago. This may 
be considered a singular fact in view of 
the advance which has taken place in 
medical and surgical science, the sup- 
posed better quality of food and more 
hygienic habits of living. Adult deaths 
from consumption and from acute fevers 
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have decreased, but this decrease has 
been made up by an increase in deaths 
from diseases of the brain and of the 
heart, and from suicide. It would seem 
to be the case that the tension of life 
for the adult male is greater and more 
perilous than it was a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, to a sufficient extent to neu- 
tralize the benefit that has come from 
greater scientific knowledge. However 
this may be, the fact remains that the 
companies experience as high a mortal- 
ity now as they did thirty or forty years 
ago, and could not safely count upon any 
lower mortality in the future. 

The ultimate mortality—that after the 
effects of selection have worn off— 
probably averages as high as ninety per 
cent. of the American table in the com- 
panies taken at large; and since it is by 
no means impossible that changes may 
occur in the future which will increase 
the mortality above the present experi- 
ence, it would not be safe for a life in- 
surance company to assume any ultimate 
mortality scale lower than that of the 
American table. It is, however, doubt- 
less safe to expect that the new lives 
insured in the future will, like those in 
the past, show a materially lower mor- 
tality than that of the American table 
during the first five years of insurance; 
and we may properly assume that the 
average rates of mortality for the first 
five years’ standing of the risks will be 
three-fourths of the rates called for by 
the American table. 

2. As to the rate of interest. 

American companies are at present 
divided, in their assumption as to future 
rate of interest, between three and three 
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one-half per cent. There is no science 
which will enable us to foretell what the 
course of the rate of interest is to be. 
Immense changes are taking place-in the 
manner of carrying on the world’s busi- 
ness, and it is quite as likely that these 
changes will produce a marked and per- 
manent decrease in the rate of interest 
receivable as otherwise. It is, therefore, 
certainly not safe to assume, for a long 
period of years to come, that a life in- 
surance company, restricted as it is likely 
to be in the range of its investments, can 
count with confidence upon more than 
three per cent. interest. 

3. As to rates of expense. 

The expense, of course, must always 
be higher in the first year of insurance 
than in subsequent years. The time will 
never come when men will of their own 
accord offer themselves for life insur- 
ance. It is not in normal human nature 
that they should do so, for the pressure 
of the daily call for the daily income 
will always be stronger than any internal 
call to provide for the disaster of prema- 
ture death. The healthy-minded man is 
fully occupied with the affairs of life, 
and he instinctively puts from him the 
thought of the possibility of death. This 
is as it should be, from the physical, 
mental and moral points of view. It is 
the business of life insurance thru its 
machinery of propaganda—agents, and 
the tools which they use—to make the 
vivid appeal to man which nature re- 
fuses to make, and this kind of work 
cannot be done except at considerable 
expense. After people are once insured, 
of course their policies can be taken care 
of at a much lower annual expense. 

What, then, is the least measure of the 
expenses for the two purposes—acqui- 
sition and maintenance—which must be 
provided for in the future? There 
would seem to be no better way ‘of an- 
swering this question than by taking the 
companies of the very best standing as 
to economy of management and finding 
out what are their present ratios of ex- 
penses of these two kinds. To establish 
a standard such that no one will ques- 
tion it, we may exclucle the three largest 
companies, and, if we then take the fol- 
lowing six, no objection can be raised: 


Northwestern Mutual. 
Provident Life and Trust. 
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Mutual Benefit. 

Massachusetts . Mutual. 

New England Mutual. 

Berkshire. a ' 

Let us, then, analyze and sum the ex- 
penses of these six companies* for the 
year 1904 into three groups of expenses: 
(a) those which pertain distinctly to the 
acquisition of new business; (b) those 
which refer distinctly to_renewal pre- 
miums; and (c) those which are of the 
nature of general expenses. We find the 
expenses so grouped to be as follows: 
of class (a) 
of class (b) 
of class (c) 





$11,430,000 

We now sum together the new pre- 
miums received in 1904 and also the re- 
newal premiums, and we find the new 
premiums to have been.... $7,251,000 
and the renewal premiums. 53,187,000 


Total premiums $60,438,000 
The expenses of class (a) should be 
charged against the new premiums ex- 
clusively, and we find that they are equal 
to 59.3 per cent. of such new premiums. 
The expenses of class (b) should be 
charged against the renewal premiums 
exclusively, and we find that they are 
6.5 per cent. of the renewal premiums. 
The expenses of class (c) should be 
charged against the aggregate of pre- 
miums, including new and renewal, and 
we find that they amount to 6.0 per cent. 
of such aggregate premiums. The en- 
tire charge against the first year’s pre- 
miums should, therefore, be the sum of 
ratios (a) and (c), or 65.3 per cent., and 
the entire charge against renewal pre- 
miums should be the sum of ratios (b) 
and (c), or 12.5 per cent. 

The premium to be charged is made 
up of two éelements—the net premium 
and the loading. The net premium is 
based simply upon the two assumptions 
of mortality and interest, and makes no 
provision for expenses, and, in order to 
be absolutely safe, the loading ought 


*The New York Life belongs to the same class 


with the 
above select group of companies; in fact, its figures 
for the year 1904 indicate a slight superiority in that 
respect to the group taken as a whole; since, while 
it pays higher rates of first year’s commission, it 
spends so much less on renewals that the latter sav- 
ing more than offsets the higher initial expenses, in 
the lifetime of its deferred dividend policies, 


with respect to economy of management, 
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to include, besides the distinct pro- 
vision for expenses, some further 
addition for contingencies in the way 
of extraordinary losses on_ invest- 
ments or unexpectedly high mortality. 
lherefore, if we were to make our load- 
ing on the basis which would give us 65 
per cent. of the first premium and I5 per 
cent. of the renewal premiums, we 
should not be making it any too high 
for perfect safety. 


INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


WEEKS. 


We will now proceed to calculate the 
life insurance premium upon the basis 
of the foregoing assumptions. Of 
course, life insurance is issued upon 
many different plans—the three princi- 
pal being the Ordinary Life, on which 
the insurance is payable at death only 
and the premiums are payable until 
death occurs; the Twenty Payment Life, 
on which the insurance is payable at 
death only and the premiums are pay- 
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able for twenty years only; and the 
Twenty Year Endowment, on which the 
insurance is payable at death or twenty 
years after issue, if the insured is then 
living. 

_ As representing an average of all the 
diffetent plans and ages, let us take the 
case of the Twenty Payment Life, issued 
at the age of forty. A slight element not 
included above should be brought into 
the calcuiation of the premium for this 
case. After the premiums for the twenty 
years have been paid in full, the policy 
may still remain in force for many years 
later, and it should in those years make 
some small ‘contribution to the current 
expenses of the company from year to 
year. We will assume that this contri- 
bution will be at the rate of $1.50 per 
thousand dollars insured. 

The process of calculating a premium 
upon the above assumptions is not a dif- 
ficult one, but it is perhaps not necessary 
that it should be set forth at length here. 
Any person conversant with life insur- 
ance mathematics can test the accuracy 
of the result now offered. That result-is 
that the Twenty Payment Life premium 
at the age of forty, calculated upon the 
foregoing basis, which is no more liberal 
than safety requires, is $40.39.* 

A question might be raised in regard 
to one of the assumptions made in the 
foregoing calculation—that which has to 
do with the rates of expense in the fu- 
ture. It might be thought not quite safe 
to assume that the expenses of‘life in- 
surance in the future will not exceed 
those now experienced by the most eco- 
nomically managed companies. Let us, 
therefore, consider the case of companies 
which are not so happily situated as the 
six heretofore mentioned, in respect to 
moderation in expenses. Let us aggre- 
gate the various items of expense for 
the ten companies in New York other 
than the Mutual, the Equitable, the 
Metropolitan and the New York Life, 
in the same manner as has been done 
above for the group already treated. We 
shall find that these ten New York com- 
panies show the aggregate expenses of 


*If we eeuren the Twenty Payment Life premium 
at age forty, which would be <alled for by the above 
assumptions as to mortality and interest, and the 
ratios of expense experienced by the New York Life 
in 1904, adding the same 2% per cent. to the re- 
newals for unforeseen contingencies as is added above, 
we shall reach the rate of $39.88 


class (a) in the year 1904 as. $4,331,000 
of class (b) 
of class (c) 


$8,3 
We shall further find that the new pre- 
miums received in 1904 were $3,925,000 
and the renewal premiums. 


20,074,000 





We shall find that the expenses of 
class (a) are equal to 112.9 per cent. of 
the new premiums; the expenses of class 
(b) 5.3 per cent. of the renewal pre- 
miums; and the expenses of class (c) 
12.4 per cent. of the entire premiums. 
We thus reach a total charge against the 
first year’s premiums of 125.3 per cent., 
and against the renewal premiums of 
17.7 per cent. 

We proceed to calculate a premium 
for the case of the Twenty Payment Life 
issued at the age of forty in the same 
manner as before, except that we substi- 
tute these higher expense ratios, adding, 
as in the preceding case, 2} per cent. to 
the renewal expenses for unforeseen con- 
tingencies. The calculation brings out a 
premium of $45.48. 

We have thus established what may 
fairly be considered a maximum and a 
minimum premium on the basis of safety 
for the future, the maximum being, as 
already shown, $45.48, and the mini- 
mum, $40.39, the mean between these 
two being $42.93. It will be interesting 
to compare with these rates the rates 
which are actually charged by the com- 
panies operating in the United States 
and Canada. The following table shows 
the premium: rate charged, for a Twenty 
Payment Life policy issued at the age of 
forty, by each-of the fifty-one companies 
listed in Flitcraft’s Manual for 1905. It 
will be seen that the rates range from 
$37.84 to $42.79—the average rate being 
$41.23. 

PREMIUM RATES FOR A TWENTY PAYMENT 
Lire Poricy, ISSUED AT THE 
AGE oF Forty. 


7Etna Life Insurance Company 
Bankers Life Insurance Company...... 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company.... 
Canada Life Assurance Company 
Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company 
Confederation Life Association 
Conn. General Life Insurance Company 
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Conn. Mutual Life Insurance Company. $39.77 
Conservative Life Insurance Company. 41.42 
Des Moines Life Insurance Company.. 40.61 
Equitable Life Insurance Company 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York 

Federal Life Insurance Company 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany 
Franklin Life Insurance Company. . 
Germania Life Insurance Company. . 
Hartford Life Insurance Company.... 
Home Life Insurance Company 
Illinois Life Insurance Company 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 

Company 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company... 
Maryland Life Insurance Company.... 
Mass. Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
ae Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany 

Mutusl Life Insurance Company of 
Illinois 

Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York 

National Life Insurance Company 

New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 

New York Life Insurance Company.. 

North American Life.Assurance Com- 
pany 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company’ 

Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany 

Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company.. 

Provident Life and Trust Company... 

Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety 

Prudential Insurance Company 

Reliance Life Insurance Company 

Royal Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 

Security Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany 

Security Trust and Life Insurance 
Company 

State Life Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis, Ind 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company. 

Sun Life Assurance Company 

Travelers Insurance Company 

Union Central Life Insurance Company. 

Union Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

United States Life Insurance Company. 

Washington Life Insurance Company. . 


Altho much good effect in the way of 
economy, whether voluntary or enforced, 
may be anticipated from the present agi- 
tation as to life insurance, it is hardly 
reasonable to suppose that more can be 
accomplished in this direction than to 
bring down the expense of the compa- 
nies in general to the level of the six 
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companies first mentioned. This being 
the case, it is clear that considerations 
of safety, which are, of course, para- 
mount in this matter, would forbid any 
reduction in the premium rates at pres- 
ent in force. 

In the actual experience of most com- 
panies the premiums. charged have. 
proved more than sufficient (tho this 
could not safely have been presumed 
on); and “surplus”. has resulted in con- 
siderable quantities, available for returns 
to the policyholders under the title of 
dividends. Thus the margin in the pre- 
mium which was prospectively a provi- 
sion for the safety of the policies, ap- 
pears retrospectively to have been a 
provision for dividends. Under the plan 
of annual distribution, the payments re- 
quired from the policyholders are re- 
duced by these dividends year by year, 
while under the plan of deferred dis- 
tribution, the accumulated surplus be- 
comes a substantial provision for old age, 
over and above any such provision guar- 
anteed by the policy. 

From the fact that the companies are 
steadily earning surplus, it has been 
argued by professors and others that 
lower premium rates ought to be adopted 
for policies hereafter to be issued. This 
argument is unsound; it is an example 
of false inference. The sources from 
which the surplus has been earned, and 
is at present being earned, are three: 
favorable mortality, interest higher than 
the assumed rate, and excess of policy 
reserve over surrender allowances on 
policies dropped. The first of these 
sources—mortality lower than tabular— 
arises mainly, as has already been 
shown, in the early years of the insur- 
ances, and for those years it has been 
taken account of in the foregoing caicu- 
lation of a safe premium. As regards 
risks of more than five years’ standing, 
altho such risks may up to this time 
have furnished a saving on the mortality 
provided for, the margin of such profit 
is not wide enough to make it safe to 
presume on its future permanence. 

The second source of surplus—extra 
interest—has been steadily growing less, 
and, so far as we can tell, may continue 
to grow less in the future. It would be 
the height of imprudence to assume that 
because the companies have heen earning 
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more than four per cent. interest for ten 
years past they will continue to earn the 
same rate, or anything approximating, 
for the twenty or thirty years to come. 
As to the third source of surplus— 
consisting of profit, so-called, on policies 
discontinued—this is in the main illu- 
sory, as upon the greater part by far of 
the discontinued policies only one pre- 
mium has been paid, and the actual profit 
on such policies, after paying expenses 
of acquisition, is practically mil. Fur- 
thermore, even as regards that portion 
of the profit from lapses which is real, 
we have no right to count upon it in the 
future, since it is a matter subject to the 
will of the policyholder whether he will 
continue his policy or not, and we can- 
not reckon on his decision. Besides this, 
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the very liberal guarantees contained in 
policies now being issued preclude the 
possibility of any considerable profit 
arising from this source in the future. 
From all these considerations it is 
plain that the fact that the companies are 
now deriving considerable amounts of 
surplus from the premiums they are re- 
ceiving on policies heretofore issued fur- 
nishes no certainty that this will continue 
to be the case in the same measure on 
policies now being issued. We hope that 
it will, and we have good reason for this 
hope, but we have no right to presume 
upon it to the extent of reducing pre- 
mium rates below the limit of safety— 
and our duty therefore is to keep pre- 
mium rates uport their present level. 


New York. 


A Thanksgiving Hymn 


BY ANNETTE KOHN 


For our blessings, Lord, we praise Thee 
For the greatness that we know, 

For the fullness of Thy bounty, 
That doth move as oceans flow. 


As we call up the dead nations 
From their sealed graves and dust, 
As we watch their shadows passing, 
And we know that Thou art just, 


Is there earth enough for kneeling? 
Are words coined in which to pray? 

Is there height or depth to measure 
All Thy goodness in our day? 


When we see our teeming coffers, 
Do we know and understand 
All the deeper, broader meaning 
Of the wealth of this our land? 


Do we hold our country’s honor 
Dear enough, as is her due? 

All our best upon her lavish; 
Are we always leal and true? 


Out of pure love and thanksgiving, 
Do we bring as sacrifice 

Our own selfish ends and pleasure, 
With rejoicing at the price? 


Since the green trees first in Eden 
Rose up proudly to the skies, 
Never yet was there such promise 

Of a coming paradise. 


No flag like our own did ever 
Lend such splendor to the air; 

May it stream out like a blessing, 
Float in glory ev’rywhere! 


*Till our doctrine of man’s freedom, 
Like religion is believed; 

*Till all peoples share the laurels 
We so painfully achieved. 


To the poor, the weak the helpless, 
Let us prove a hope and strength: 

In Thy righteous ways and holy, 
Let us walk our days at length. 


Let us drink of wisdom’s fountain— 
Sheathe our sword and guide our pen; 
People city, vale, and hillside 
With true women and brave men. 


Let us conquer for dominion, 
Strength of heart, and spirit-ease; 

O’er our country wings of angels 
Spread with message of Thy peace, 
New York City, 

















A Bit of Troy Wall. 


How We Took Troy 


BY J. IRVING MANATT, L.LD. 


PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN Brown UNIVERSITY. 


“Antigone” steamed out of the 
To the fore frol- 
icked a great school of dolphins and in 
our wake the sunset cloud lay like a lumi- 


- | “HE omens were good as our little 


Golden Horn. 


nous Golden Fleece. All night long we 
drifted dream-like down the storied 
waterway that opened to the Argo, but 
refuses pratique to the Russian; and 
sunrise found us at the Dardanelles. 
There the best of consuls and the real 
discoverer of Troy—Frank Calvert, Es- 
quire—received us in his dewy garden; 
and two hours’ negotiation with the Tro- 
jan Transportation Trust (Limited) is- 
sued in a contract for a three-days’ ex- 
cursion in a comfortable old Victoria, 
with a good pair of horses and a mount- 


ed Turkish guard—all for fifty francs 
gold. And so, with young Philoktetides 
on the box—a clever lad who must have 
derived his name, if not his lineage, from 
the snake-bitten bowman of Lemnos— 
and our turbaned Zabtieh trotting ahead, 
we are off at noon for a Sabbath day’s 
journey to Troy. 

Now this road to Troy has been much 
maligned, and we found it far better than 
its reputation. The first hour of it indeed 
is distinctly rocky, with that Turkish 
loose-rockiness which is only less irri- 
tating than the corduroy roads that once 
tried men’s souls in the miry West; and 
the scenery is tame, save as it is re- 
deemed by the flocks and herds—sheep, 
kine, buffalo, and camels—and now and 
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then by laden camel-trains faring lazily 
in and out. But it gradually grows 
smoother; and, as you approach Ren- 
kioi, way and scene are all that heart 
could wish. Up pine-clad hills cleft by 
deep gorges winds loop on loop a fine 
causeway, offering glorious prospects 
over land and sea until at the top—where 
you look across the deeper gorge to Ren- 
kioi—the plain of Troy first comes in 
full view; and then, the gorge once 
cleared, the road ascends to a town so 
clean and neat and so girt with vine- 
yards, olive groves, and fig orchards that 
no Turkish name can hide its pure Greek 
quality—tthe more so as it is May-day, 
which by the Eastern calendar is thir- 
teen days behind ours, and the little 
town is en féte and every door hung 
with garlands. From this on a broad 
highway is grading as level as a floor 
and straight as a string—some miles of 
it already waiting to be spoiled by the 
broken stone piled alongside to macad- 
amize it d Ja Turque; but by way of com- 
pensation it will be shaded by many a 
noble oak as is the old easy winding road 
we follow to-day. One of these great 
double oaks invited a halt and a siesta 
long to be remembered, before we drove 
on to ford the Simois. Then thru 
rich meadows teeming with flocks and 
dotted with oaks, we came out upon a 
wide plain outspread to the sea and, 
turning the corner of the plateau on our 
left, found ourselves under the walls of 
Troy. 

Now I will not deny that for a mo- 
ment it was disappointing. This lowly 
hillock the top of the world! We drove 
around three sides of it—as much as 
fleet-footed Achilles could have com- 
fortably cleared in that chase—and it 
grew. We mounted the walls and looked 
down upon a labyrinth of half-unburied 
castles, and we knew that thirty centu- 
ries had builded and battled there before 
our era dawned. 

It was but a brief reconnoisance, for 
the day was far spent and we were to 
prepare for the regular siege by a good 
night’s sleep at Thymbra Farm. Now 
the pilgrim to Troy who stops short of 
Thymbra has missed the real felicity of 
the pilgrimage. In our ignorance of 
that, we had proposed to find night- 
quarters in one of the mean Turkish 
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hamlets—Hissarlik, or Chiblak—nearest 
Troy; but our good Consul thought of 
another thing. “We have a farm,” he 
said, “an hour or so beyond Troy and my 
nephew will put you up there.” With 
no little reluctance—for to sleep at Troy 
had been my heart’s desire—I fell in 
with this plan; and so as the sun was 
sinking we drove on, as we supposed, to 
find a shake-down in the steading of a 
simple English farmer. Instead of that, 
we turned up in an Englishman’s castle 
—a great quadrangular farmstead, com- 
manding a domain of more than a thou- 
sand acres of the richest land in Asia— 
and in a household as charming as Hec- 
tor’s own. That is a forbidden topic in- 
deed, but the Calverts are part of the 
tale of Troy and I cannot leave them out 
of this story. 

When the two brothers first took 
Troy, I do not know; but from time 
immemorial (to me) they have dwelt 
in the Troad—one of them serving 
as British, the other as American Con- 
sul, at the Dardanelles. Jointly or sev- 
erally, they had acquired large holdings, 
including Troy itself, and the rich bot- 
toms of the Scamander and Thymbrius ; 
and, while the elder brother gave himself 
to farming and particularly to develop- 
ing Thymbra Farm, where his widow 
and son now dwell, the younger went in 
for archeology. It is forty years now, 
since Frank Calvert gave the coup de 
spade to the Trojan pretensions of Bun- 
arbashi, and opened the mound at Thym- 
bra in which, with true insight, he recog- 
nized the Tomb of the Trojans. About 
the same time he began the excavation 
of the Hill of Hissarlik and satisfied him- 
self that it was the Homeric Troy; but 
his funds gave out and he offered the 
site to the British Museum if it would 
go on with the work. The Museum 
pleaded poverty; and so the ground lay 
fallow till one day Frank Calvert fell in 
with an eccentric German who had just 
come down from Bunarbashi and was 
hastening to embark for home. “There 
was no Troy after all,” quoth this peev- 
ish pilgrim who turned out to be Hein- 
rich Schliemann; but the cool-headed 
Englishman said: “Go and see Hissarlik, 
first.” Said and done: Schliemann 
turned his back on the steamer, mounted 
a horse, and was off for Calvert’s hil- 
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lock. Returning, he confessed his faith, 
got his firman, and dug up Troy—Troy, 
the first American conquest in the East, 
for was it not acquired and identified by 
an American Consul and explored by an 
American citizen under the shield of the 
Stars and Stripes? True, the American 
Consul presented Troy itself to the Otto- 
man Government and the American citi- 
zen gave the lion’s share of its treasure 
to Germany; still by the higher warrant 
Troy is ours, a treasure not in earthen 
vessels, but in imperishable muniments. 


own heroes—Schliemann’s work at Troy 
was an archeological butchery. He 
carved out the core of Homeric Troy to 
get down to his Burnt City; and, when 
Dorpfeld finally laid bare the true My- 
cenean walls, they enclosed but a narrow 
rim of the Homeric city and Schliemann’s 
pits! Whatever time had spared of 
Athene’s temple év mde &xpy, or of 
Priam’s verv beautiful house with its 
fifty chambers of polished stone for his 
sons and twelve more for his sons-in-law, 
or of Paris’ palace or Hector’s—all this 














Frank Calvert, Proprietor and First Explorer of Troy. 


But what I would lay stress on here is 
that before Schliemann and Dérpfeld was 
Calvert; and no tale of Troy that fails to 
give him the first place among modern 
explorers is fair or just. 

Alas, that Calvert or Dorpfeld could 
not have guided Schliemann’s spade! 
That is the regret that deepens as we 
mount the walls again for an all-day 
siege. For, with all respect to his mem- 
ory—and old readers of THE INDEPEN- 
DENT may remember that he is one of my 


with the topmost terrace they crowned 
must have gone down before the German 
spade. Whateyer time had spared, I say; 
for much of it had of course disappeared 
in repeated levelings, as successive build- 
ers prepared the ground for one after an- 
other of the five settlements that succeed- 
ed the Sixth City, and doubtless - the 
Athenians of the seventh century B. C., 
who carted off half the walls of Troy to 
build Sigeion, could account for more of 
it. But the fact remains that in coring 
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Troy Schliemann made havoc of the 
Homeric city, whereas by patient ap- 
proaches a Doérpfeld or an Evans would 
have first developed the walls and so 
saved all that was left of Priam’s castle. 
Then soundings might have been made, 
as Evans has made them at -Knossos, of 
the lower strata—sufficient at least to de- 
termine the earlier history of the site, if 
not to find the Great Treasure or uncover 
the wide paved way of the second or 
Burnt City. Little care we for the lords 
and ladies who flaunted those golden jew- 
els and fared up and down that steep 
broadway (ev pvayvra indeed) a thousand 
years and more before the poet’s Troy 
rose upon the thrice-buried ruins of their 
town; but we hold precious every inch of 
ground once trodden by Priam and 
Hecuba, by Hector and Andromache, by 
fickle Helen and chaste Thedno. 

[ had recently devoted three days to 
the Palace at Knossos, where Evan’s pa- 
tient painstaking ‘has‘preserved every de- 
tail as his constructtve insight has set the 
whole labyrinth - in'-order—a_ clean-cut 
masterpiece that scafcely needs a com- 
mentator—and, by .contrast,-I found 
‘Troy all the harder study, for a hot day. 
Even with Dorpfeid’s many-colored 
plans in hand (unfortunately the ruins 
are not colored to match!) it is slow 
work spelling out this palimpsest of elev- 
en cities—a far more real labyrinth than 
Evans’s house of the Double Axe. And 
so, having gone about the walls and told 
the towers thereof—Priam’s own walls 
and towers,—we stretch out on the grassy 
mound that may still cover the Sczan 
Gate and open the Book of Troy, that has 
happily fared better than Troy itself. As 
we turn the precious pages and recall 
point by point the old, old story, testing 
the picture by the outspread scene, the 
doctrine of an Aeolian Homer grows 
upon us. The poet knew this scene by 
heart—why not himself of the migration, 
doubtless by way of Aeolis Lesbos, 
which turned the Troad into Aeolian not 
so long after the fall of Troy? Does 
not Aeolian Kyme lead all the rest in the 
hackneyed epigram: 

“Seven cities claimed great Homer, dead, 
Thru which the living Homer begged his 
bread.” * 


~ 


* Namely, Kyme, Smyrna, Chios, Kolophon, Pylos, 


Argos, Athens. 
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Whatever this butchered hillock may 
conceal or reveal, it is the poet’s own 
scene feature by feature that our rezyoo- 
xomia brings out. How clear the outer 
landmarks: to north looms the bold 
peak of Samothrace, to south many- 
fountained Ida lifts its crown of snow. 
Both command Troy, as Troy commands 
them both; and the poet could not but 
post his Poseidon on the one lookout and 
seat Father Zeus on the other, each the 
rearward of his chosen people. Indeed, 
old tradition must have already given the 
brother gods these opposing seats; at 
least it was as inevitable for the Trojan 
to seat his Zeus on snowy Ida as for 
the Hellene to place his own upon Olym- 
pus. That Ida is only an out-station, so 
to speak, of the Olympian, may be 
charged to the poet’s Hellenic bias. In- 
side Samothrace and near enough to af- 
ford a handy exchange (captives against 
wine) for the raiding Achaians, stretches 
the long blue wave-line of Imbros; and 
further down lies tiny Tenedos, one of 
whose sons appears upon the scene in 
time to read to us slowly, but clearly, 
some great lines of the Book. Even 
from Nestor’s quarters, fair-tressed Hek- 
amede the while she mixed that mess 
of Pramnian wine for her war-worn 
master and wounded Machaon and 
served it in the old man’s Dove Cup— 
even Hekamede had ever under her eyes 
the long low line of her native Tenedos 
whence Achilles on one of his raids had 
carried her away captive and the Acha- 
ians had awarded her to the Gerenian 
knight—the first trained nurse in history! 
Of the nearer scene—the level beach, 
stretching from headland to headland, 
and forming a natural camp that no land- 
force could flank ; of the Scamander and 
Simois, no longer uniting their streams 
but finding each his own way to the sea; 
of the flowery plain where once a 
thousand camp fires gleamed—suffice it 
now to say that it is all in the Book. 
If the oak before the Sczean Gate is miss- 
ing, it has left uncounted scions; for the 
Troad is today one vast oak park, or- 
chard upon orchard of wide-spreading 
valonias laden with the great long acorns 
whose tannic husk is the staple wealth of 
Troy, as it is of Keos. In their grateful 
shade—and three of them still shade as 
many intact points within the walls of 
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Troy—one remembers that the oak (this 
same acorn-bearing gyyos) is Homer’s 
tree. It is under an oak that Homer’s 
“lad and lassie, lass and laddie hold their 
tryst,’ as Theocritus’ swains seek the 
whispering pine. And does not the 
wild fig tree still flourish under these 
walls, while the tamarisk is the only liv- 
ing thing, unless it be the tortoise, in the 
pits of the Burnt City? 

But the midday sun of May beats hoi 
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Again the Sczan Gates open, and out 
of the desperate fray a warrior enters— 
Hector, with his nodding crest and huge 
shield smeared with blood. Straight up 
to the ample palace that crowns the cita- 
del he fares, and our hearts follow him 
thru scenes unmatched in song or story: 
that greeting of the queenly mother; 
that chiding of craven Paris; that high- 
bred, tender courtesy to guilty Helen. 
And then the same way back adown the 














View from East Tower of Troy. 


on windy Ilios, and our eyes weary of 


their watch. The actual prospect fades 
and again Troy is—the poet’s Troy, with 
its god-built walls and holy fanes and 
palaces of polished stone. To this tower 
by the Sczan Gate, where the old king 
and his aged courtiers sit overlooking the 
embattled plain, and, like so many crick- 
ets from the hedge, send forth the lily 
voice, there comes robed in glistering 
white—ay, swathed in nectar—the fairest 
of womankind. How the old hearts 
throb at sight of the beautiful sinner, and 
what presentations at court are these! 


well-built streets, lo! our hero hastens 
hither for the meeting and the parting 
at these gates. O Wife of Troy—Wife 
forever peerless among women—robbed 
by Achilles’ ruthless spear of father, 
mother and seven brethren, yet not all 
forlorn: 


““Extop, arap 6v wot é661 marnp Kxai 


MOtvia untnynp 
uaciyvyntos, Gv 6é ol 
mapanoiris,’’ * 


ne Sadepos 


* But, Hector, thou art to me father and queenly 
mother, 


And brother, too—thou art my goodly spouse. 
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O Babe of Troy, recoiling from the 
bronze-mailed sire, till in blessed relief 
to the strain upon our hearts 


éx 68 yéAabGe marnp te pidos nai orvin 


anrnp 
and Hector doffs his plumed helmet in 
the dust to kiss and dandle his child. 

And now the Man of Troy fares forth 
to bear the battle’s brunt again, while at 
his behest Hecuba and the dames of Troy 
wend their way to Athene’s temple there 
at the top of the town, bearing that most 
precious robe from Sidonian looms, which 
Theano lays upon the goddess’s knees 
with the prayer that even Pallas must 
. deny. 

And so once more the Scan Gates 
swing wide and a mournful cortege en- 
ters. It is Hector’s last home-coming, 
for grim Achilles has softened to the suit 
of the father who had the heart to do 
what never man on earth had done be- 
fore—to lift to his lips the hand of the 
slayer of his son; and now aged Priam 
brings the ransomed body back, while all 
Troy throngs these gates to meet him. 
We hear Cassandra’s cry from this 


tower ; we hear the death wails from the 
fair halls whose light has gone out. 


We _ see _ white-armed Andromache 
clasping in her arms the head of man- 
slaying Hector as she begins the lamenta- 
tion : 

“Husband, from life early thou has perished, 
and me widowed 

Thou leavest in the halls, and our babe is still 
so young. 

Oh, the pathos of that tribute that has 
cost her all in all—in a lost cause, too— 
and left her without one last hand-clasp, 
one parting word to be remembered al- 
ways, night and day, with streaming 
tears! And now Hecuba takes up the 
lament in a triumphant note: for Hector 
was dear to the gods in life and in death; 
after all the shameless dragging in the 
dust, thanks to their care, he lies dewy 
fresh as one whom Apollo with his pain- 
less shafts has slain. 

And last of all we hear poor Helen’s 
voice as she mourns the only soul in Troy 
save old Priam who has never given her 
one harsh word. How unerringly the 
three Women of Troy touch the three 
keynotes of the Man of Troy—valor, 
piety, gentleness—and give us a portrait 
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that no tale of chivalry shall ever out- 
shine! » 

“And so they went about the funeral of Hec- 
tor tamer of horses,” 
and the Book and the dream is done. 

We have taken Troy as Homer took it 
—not with spear or spade or critic’s 
cleaver, but with fancy free; and the sun- 
set drive over the hills and through the 
oak woods back to Thymbra Farm 
rounds out our day of days. Not quite 
so, indeed; for our good host waits to 
show me old Thymbra—Homer’s Thym- 
bra, toward which lay Rhesus’s camp 
when Odysseus and Diomed raided it by 
night and drove off those snow-white, 
wind-swift steeds; Thymbra, where by. 
Apollo’s temple (as later story tells) the 
shaft of Paris pierced Achilles’s heel. 
Through the ancient graveyard, now one 
wide wheat-field, we pick our steps as 
Mr. Calvert points out here and there the 
great broken pithoi wherein the old 
Thymbreans, after garnering corn all 
their lives, used to garner themselves in 
death. I think this must have been the ear- 
liest find of urn-burial on a great scale; 
for some two hundred tombs, all of this 
type, have been opened here, and their 
yield of votive vases, now arranged in 
the Calvert farm-house, would enrich any 
museum. But the landmark of old 
Thymbra, now Thymbra Farm, is the 
mound opened forty years ago by Frank 
Calvert and identified by him as the 
Tomb of the Trojans. It will be remem- 
bered that Schliemann found no Royal 
Sepulchre at Troy to match either the 
shaft-graves or the bee-hive tombs at 
Mycenz, as Evans has found none that 
deserves the names at Knossos. But 
here is a great tumulus covering one 
continuous stratum of solid ashes six 
feet deep. May it not be here the 
Trojan ox-carts and mule-wains for nine 
days long drew wood untold to build 
Hector’s pyre? Remember the twelve 
days’ truce, remember the encampment of 
the Trojan allies toward Thymbra—thus 
affording double safeguard—and the as- 
sumption becomes at least credible. 

Here above the fair flowing Thym- 
brius, fringed with noble willows and 
vocal with the nightingale, the Man of 
Troy should sleep well. Certainly, in 
all the rich domain of Priam there was 
no serener vale than this; and here if 
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anywhere the Poet of Troy might have 
studied: his “seasons” for the Great 
Shield. On the fat glebe, as we rode 
to Troy this morning, we saw many 
plowmen turning their teams as they 
drove this way and that—ox teams 
with wide yokes that keep the cattle 
eight or ten feet apart drawing plows 
as primitive as Hesiod’s. own—all has- 
tening to come to the end of the deep 
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of the Shield rages like a forest fire in 
the mountains after a long drought (far 
too common a scene in Greek lands to- 
day), while his divine steeds trample 
the shields and bodies of the slain as 
broad-browed oxen tread barley in a 
threshing floor; and Mr. Calvert tells 
me that all the grain grown on this great 
farm is still threshed out by the tramp- 
ling hoof. 


— 








) 








Thymbra Farm. 


fallow, albeit no one appears at the fur- 
row’s end to offer the cup of honey- 
sweet wine. And are we not even now 
tramping over the réuevos faSvAmoy, 
the wide wheat-field, almost ripe for the 
reapers with their keen sickles, and the 
binders and the sheaf-gathering lads, 
with many an oak tree under which 
the henchman shall presently dress the 
barbecue for the master as he stands by 
the swath leaning on his staff and re* 
joicing in the harvest, while the women 
make ready the barley porridge for the 
hands. 

The Shield, indeed, has no picture 
of the threshing-floor, tho the Man 


As we take our leave of hospitable 
Thymbra— 
t@ viv Goi piv iy@ Eetvos pidos “Apyet 
MECOoo 
eiut, 6u 8 iv Avuin, ore nev trav Sypov 
7HGO[LAQ1I— 
the colony of storks (thirty strong) nest- 
ing on the roofs of the farmstead sug- 
gests more than one fine simile for a 
poet’s repertoire: was the long-legged 
bird, like the huge hump-backed beast 
that stands waiting for his burden in the 
courtyard, alien to Homer’s Troad? 
Be that as it may, our morning 
drive back to Troy is made memorable 
by a sign from Zeus, that quite trans- 
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ported us; there on our right toward 
many-fountained Ida floated in the blue 
a great eagle, in full view for half an 
hour; and when, after once more climb- 
ing the Citadel, we set out across the 
plain for the Achaian Camp, that same 
eagle or his fellow again floated on our 
right. We were following in the wake 
of Priam on that mournful mission, and 
without Priam’s prayer Heaven’s free 
grace had granted us Priam’s sign: 

“Father Zeus,” he said, . “send 
vour swift messenger upon my right 
hand, the bird of omen which is dearest 
to thee among birds, and his strength is 
mightiest, that I may see him with my 
eyes and trusting him go forth to the 
ships of the Achaians.” The prayer is 
heard, and Zeus sends forth a black 
eagle, with spread of wing wide as the 
door of a rich man’s high-roofed cham- 
ber, flying over the city on their right; 
“and when they saw him they were glad 
and their hearts were comforted within 
them.” 

Happy portent as we fared over the 
plain now clothed with flocks as once it 
blazed with camp-fires or groaned with 
the toil and moil of war. We forded the 
Scamander and the Simois, and the Bat- 
tle of the River seemed just a little over- 
done, till we recalled Mr. Calvert’s talk, 
on the banks of the Thymbrius, of the 
wild winter torrent sweeping great 
mountain oaks in its course. It was a 


winter battle, then, or fought when the 


spring freshet floods the plain; and when 
Xanthos and Simois join their forces 
Achilles has need of help from above. 
And so the god who forged the Armor 
descends to set the river on fire; he 
burns the elms, the willows, and the 
tamarisks, the lotus also, and the rushes 
and the marsh-grass that grew abun- 
dantly on Scamander’s banks, as it grows 
today—indeed, every item is checked off 
in our three days’ journal of the Troad. 

We had hoped to drive straight to the 
right wing of the Achaian Camp, where 
Achilles and the Myrmidons were posted, 
and thence follow the shore of the many- 
murmuring sea to Ajax’s station on the 
left; but the ground is too marshy for 
wheels, and we could drive only to the 
barrow on the Greek left, where (tradi- 
tion says) poor Ajax rests. The mound 
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offers a commanding view of the camp 
and the plain, tho Troy itself is shut off 
by the near projection of Kallikolone, 
whereon Ares and Apollo with their 
Olympian partisans take post before the 
3attle of the Gods. ’Tis a peaceful scene 
today, with no life in the nearer view but 
a lone fisherman wading inshore and a 
shepherd with his little flock at the wa- 
ter’s edge; but about the Achaian center, 
where Agamemnon’s quarters must have 
been, frowns a Turkish fortress, facing 
its fellow on the opposite Chersonese, 
while between them ride some Turkish 
guard-ships—the wardens of the Helles- 
pont. From the Tumulus [| stroll down 
over plow-land shaded by olive and oak, 
and follow the sedgy Simois to its mouth 
to pace the sands once paced by Chryses 
in his sorrow and by Achilles in his rage 
and grief. But what is a morning 
hour, é2i Sivi roAv@Aoi6fioro Sara66ns! It is 
all in the Book and in the heart of 
him who loves the Book; and I charge 
him who would take Troy aright to be- 
gin his pilgrimage where ours must end. 
Either let him land at the Scala below 
the Aianteion, where Dorpfeld with one 
hundred and fifty pilgrims from the 
Archeological Congress put in the other 
day, or let him take the road _ that 
turns seaward soon after passing Ren- 
kioi. He will find it as we do, on 
our return, a delightful drive or walk, 
shaded with noble oaks, fragrant with 
white myrtle bloom, and watered by 
the sweetest springs that ever welled up 
from the rock. The Turk is a water- 
drinker, and, with all his sins, he has 
many a wayside fountain to his credit: 
and Ida’s own epithet holds good of the 
Troad—it is a land abounding in springs. 
If the Achaians drew water from such 
sources as our Elm Tree fountain above 
the spot where Ajax sleeps, they had 
something better than Pramnian wine or 
the vintage of Lemnos to quench their 
thirst. Let our pilgrim refresh himself 
there, climb the mound and (time serv- 
ing) Kallikolone, too, and then walk, 
wade or swim, for he must clear two river 
mouths, to that other barrow where we 
would fain believe Achilles and Patroclus 
sleep. So he will have traversed the 
camp of the Achaians and be ready to 
take Troy, as they took it, from the sea. 


MITYLENE IN LesBos, May, 1905. 





Woman’s Academy of Starboro 
was waking from its Summer’s 
doze, and making ready for the Win- 
ters work. The Academy, being a 
feeder for a great Woman’s College, 


| was late in October and the 


stood, so its prospectus declared, “in the | 
| The Principal was seriously annoyed. 


the van of the Movement for the Highest 
Development of Woman.” Even the 


gardeners, who were taking up the dead 
leaves on the great lawns which sloped 
from the pillared porches to the bay, and 
the scrubbers, flooding the classrooms, | 
their skirts pinned up and their heads 
swathed in dusty cheesecloth, worked as 
if they knew the tremendous importance 


of this building to the world’s progress. 

Miss Clemens, the Principal, gave 
them a stately nod of approval. She 
knew that they would not work so hard 
in an ordinary house. “Even these poor 
shreds of womanhood are driven by the 
Zeit-Geist upward—upward!’’ She re- 
peated the word aloud. She always felt 
that the spirit of a great reformer was 
on fire within her gaunt, tall body. 

She went round the veranda to find 
the painters, who should have been at 
work days ago, and observed that the 
windows ‘of the apartment occupied by 
the Professor of Literature were open. 
She stopped, catching her breath with a 
look of annoyance. 

“Has Professor Murray arrived?” she 
asked a passing scrubber. 

“If you mean Mrs. Jenny Murray, she 
come here days ago. She’s gettin’ her 
rooms ready for school. They’ll be as 
nate as two pins by tonight.” 

The Principal walked on, uncertainly, 
forgetting the delinquent painters. Of 
course, the Irish woman would take part 
with Mrs. Murray! That woman always 
had a singular attraction for the lower 
classes. All the servants treated her as 








if she were the head of the school! She 


sat down on a bench, digging holes in 
the sward with her umbrella. She had 
meant to write to Professor Murray that 


| night a letter conveying certain unpleas- 


ant tidings. But as she was here, she 
must give her the information at once. 


Not because her message would be as a 


| sentence of death to the older woman. 


She had not imagination enough to en- 
ter into the pain of any other human 
being than herself. But she knew that 
she should have given the information 
months ago. 

“T shall be criticised because I did not 
tell her in the Spring!’ she said. Trus- 
tees, parents, all the other dull folk with 
whom the world was filled were always 
criticising her! The water stood in her 
pale eyes at the thought of how little she 
was appreciated. 

At that moment Jane Murray put the 
last book into its shelf. and looked 
around, smiling, at her little apartment. 
How homelike and tranquil her old 
rooms were. The very place, she 
thought, for a young girl to first hear 
the truths which the thinkers of the 
world had brought into it. 

For to this little teacher the study of 
Literature was an actual daily compan- 
ionship with the leaders of human 
thought. Her girls had plodded with 
Cicero to his farm, and loitered thru the 
muddy lanes of Stratford with Shake- 
speare ; they had been barred with Savon- 
arola into the cell at St. Mark’s, and 
hated as fiercely as he did the mob out- 
side; they had strolled on the Strand 
with Lamb and Dickens and Thackeray, 
and loved with them its old shops and 
homes and ways. 

When Jane Murray’s husband: and 
baby died, leaving her alone in the 
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world, she had slowly taken these great 


living folk in books into her life, mak-. 


ing them her friends and companions. 
Then she made them the friends and 
companions of her scholars. She had 
begun with a class which soon grew into 
a school. An idea went abroad that she 
gave to her pupils a hungry desire to 
learn. Besides, she had a curious charm 
of manner and speech, and anxious par- 
ents sent their daughters to her—as 
Northern girls now are sent to certain 
schools in Virginia and Maryland—that 
they might be trained, not so much into 
scholars as gentlewomen. 

When the founders of the present 
Academy wished to establish it at Star- 
boro, they found this prosperous, old- 
fashioned school already there, and pro- 
posed to Mrs. Murray that they should 
take it, enlarge and rechristen it (tho 
in fact Jane’s school had no name), giv- 
ing her charge of the Department - of 
Literature. She was greatly flattered 
and pleased, and promptly accepted the 
offer. Some of her friends whispered 
that the good-will of the school should 
have been bought for a certain sum in 


cash. But Jane Murray seldom consid- 
ered sums in cash. She hardly noticed 


that her salary was small. It was all 
that she needed for her board and 
clothes. For nine years now she had 
been busy bringing raw, well-meaning 
farmer’s daughters into the presence of 
the great thinkers and seers of all ages, 
giving to the dullest girl a belief that she, 
too, could gain some help from them in 
her long journey. 

When Mrs. Murray came up to her 
window and saw Miss Clemens’ lean 
figure approaching, she shrugged her 
shoulders, and drew back. Secretly she 
considered the Principal a bore, and sel- 
dom wasted time with her. The next 
moment a strange figure on horseback 
came thru the gate, and Jane drew 
still farther out of sight. That was Ma- 
ria Price. How big and loud she had 
been, even as a girl, when she took the 
course in Literature, and called Scott a 
vaporing old humbug, and threw Dante 
down, declaring that American girls 
would do better to study the ins and outs 
of a Presidential election rather than the 
hell and heaven of a crazy Italian. She 
had gone into all sorts of public work, 
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now that she had come into her money. 
She wore a coat and trousers of Khaki, 
and sat on the horse like a man. Jane, 
when she saw that, shivered and turned 
her back. 

Maria, at that moment, alighted and 
was talking to Miss Clemens. She was 
a trustee of the Academy, and one of its 
largest stockholders. 

“School opens next week, and you 
have not yet told her she is to go!” she 
exclaimed. 

Miss Clemens lost color. “That is all 
right! I will attend to that duty in sea- 
son. I have provided her successor.” 

“Successor? I should say so! The 
girls must have no more of such fancy 
training; they must go thru the reg- 
ular textbooks to make ready for the col- 
lege exams. I tried them last spring on 
a page of dates—births and deaths of 
English writers—and they all flunked by 
a dozen years. On which Mrs. Murray 
remarked: ‘It is not as important that 
the girls should know when these men 
lived as why they lived.’ But what about 
her salary? What provision has she?” 

“Oh, no doubt she has saved plenty of 
money. What expenses had she? A 
widow with not a human being of her 
kin.” 

“What’s that? No kin? She’s not 
young, either. Nigh to seventy, I should 
say.” Maria struck her yellow trousers 
with her whip. “Well, you can tell her 
she’s got to go. I’m off. I don’t like 
the job,” she said, jumping into the sad- 
dle. 

Even Miss Clemens felt an uneasy 
qualm of pity as she sat in Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s pretty room ready for her task. 
What if the woman had not saved any 
money? Why were these unpleasant 
jobs in life always laid on her? 

She bowed and smiled, however, as 
she delivered her message, and was 
pleased at her own fluency. But Mrs. 
Murray was unusually dull. She rose 
uncertainly, staring at the other woman. 

“T don’t understand. I am to give up 
my school?” she said. 

“Oh, really! Your school! We may 
as well face facts, my dear madam. You 
are only a teacher here. The trustees 
consider that another system of instruc- 
tion would be better for the school— 
questions and answers learned by rote 
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from text-books. In fact, we have se- 
cured the services of Professor Johns in 
your place. He is himself, as you know, 
a well-known author.” 

“No, I never wrote anything,” said 
Jane with a dreary laugh. Her eyes 
wandered over the class-room, the cases 
of old books, the dainty little chamber 
with its easy chair and wood fire on the 
hearth. 

“You mean—that 1 am to go away 
from here?” 

“Of course. This wing is the Depart- 
ment. of Literature, and Professor 
Johns ” Miss Clemens rose with an 
air of finality. “Be assured, madam, you 
will carry with you the best wishes of 
the Trustees and Faculty. I hope you 
have made provision for a comfortable 
old age?” she added, with a curious gllit- 
ter in her light eyes. 

But Jane had come to herself now. It 
never had been her habit to make com- 
rades of strangers. 

“T have no reason to dread the fu- 
ture,” she said, smiling. There always 
was something in the little woman’s car- 
riage of her head, with its rolls of white 
hair, and the gleam in her dark blue 


eyes, which made Miss Clemens feel dull. 
and awkward. 

“I am glad you are provided for,” she 
said; “you could not expect to find any 


position elsewhere. The modern cus- 
tom of discharging all employees at sev- 
enty obtains with women as with men; 
no chance for them. Too bad, but so it 
is!’ Then she bowed herself out with 
a smile. 

Jane shut the door and went back into 
the room, stooping to pick up a roll of 
paper which she had dropped. It was her 
lecture to beginners on folk-lore, that 
first groping of the human mind for en- 
during expression. She opened it, and 
then suddenly let it fall. 

‘Why, I shall not use it!” she cried. “I 
never shall use it again! I am not to 
teach anybody any more! Not my girls! 
What does it mean? I am nothing— 
nothing in the world!” 

She sat for a long time, her hands 
over her eyes. An hour ago she had 
power over many human lives. She 
thought she had a great work to do. 
Now her hands were empty. She was 
thrown out useless into the highway, and 
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her work was given to a cheap, tawdry 
pretender. 

She turned, shivering, to stir the fire, 
and then stopped. 

“IT have no right here! Professor 
Johns I have no home,” she said, 
with a queer laugh. “I told her I had 
no reason to dread the future. I had 
some dull notion that God would take 
care of me.” 

Some sudden thought made her turn 
to her desk and take out her, pocket- 
book. 

“Ten dollars and a half,’ she said, 
staring out into the gathering twilight, 
“and that is all, every cent I have! There 
is not more coming anywhere. That is 
all I’ve brought out of my work of sev- 
enty years!” 

Just then she saw Miss Clemens driv- 
ing out of the gate in her new victoria, 
the coachman in livery. 

“T’ve done better work than she in 
the world,” she muttered. 

And then Jane Murray, as most of us 
have done some time in life, when we 
were worsted or tortured, called God to 
account. Had this dumb, unseen Force 
that put her here no sense of pity or jus- 
tice? If men were cruel, why did He not 
interfere? Was He blind or deaf? 

She cried out to the gray darkness 
overhead: 

“T have worked hard for seventy years, 
and my hands are empty! Is that right? 
Is that just?” 

But there was no answer. 

Jane’s ten dollars took her to Plow- 
den. Plowden was the old Murray farm 
on the Shenandoah. They had sold it 
all but two acres of stony land and the 
old farmhouse, which was a wreck. Jane 
had owned it, but eight years ago, when 
her Cousin Polly Vance’s husband had a 
stroke, Jane had put them into it. It 
had at least a roof to cover them. Her 
salary went down to Plowden regularly 
until Jim Vance died, and Polly sent it 
back, declaring she “could fend for her- 
self.” A year later, she bought the old 
place from Jane. 

Now, in her extremity, Mrs. Murray 
remembered the old shanty and Polly’s 
kind face, and betook herself to them. 
Two days had passed since she left the 
school. They seemed like a waste of 
years. One reason for this was’ that 
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whenever she knelt, from habit, at night, 
she quickly scrambled to her feet again. 

“T have nothing to say to Him!” she 
would say. “He has forgotten me.” 

When she reached the little station, 
there was Polly with a stout mare and a 
buckboard, her face red and beaming. 
She eyed Jane’s boxes of books. 

“Don’t tell me you’ve given up the 
school, and have come here to stay! I 
can’t believe there is such luck ahead 
for me!” she gasped. “And me just go- 
ing to advertise! to scour the country 
for a partner.” 

“I have no money for any business,” 
said Jane, and tried to tell her story. 

“It’s not money | want,” interrupted 
Polly. “Its brains, and a woman who 
will take an interest. To get Jane Mur- 
ray! Heavens! What luck! What a 
Thanksgiving we will have next week!” 

“T—keep Thanksgiving?” muttered 
Jane. 

Polly’s ‘keen, gray eyes flashed on her, 
and then she flicked the old mare. 

“Get on, Coley! Well, I say, what 
luck!” she muttered again. 

The road wound thru the hills, gor- 


geous in their fall robes of crimson and 
gold; below was the Shenandoah roar- 


ing over its rocky bed—always the most 
picturesque of American rivers. 

“There’s your farm!” said Polly, as 
they came thru a gap. The old farm- 
house, solid and comfortable, stood on a 
hill surrounded by orchards, gardens and 
clusters of bee-hives. Its windows 
shone with welcome. 

“What does this mean?” 
“How have you done it?” 

“Bees and chickens, child. Nothing 
I began with one hive and a sin- 
But they were the 
But the 


Jane. 


said 


else. 
gle clutch of eggs. 
best! My trade is very good. 
farm and house are yours, Jane. I have 
only borrowed them from you. You 
gave us a roof to cover us when we were 
starving. You gave him a home to die 
in. Now rm 

She choked, and neither woman spoke 
until they alighted at the porch. 

She led Jane into the very room to 
which she had come as a bride. There 
was the same old furniture, the fire burn- 
ing on the hearth, and on the walls the 
photographs of the “Ecee Homo” and 
Tintoretto’s “Descent from the Cross,” 
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which Miss Clemens had refused to al- 
low Jane to take from the walls of her 
room. Had Polly, then, known all about 
it? Had she met and worsted Miss 
Clemens? Had she made ready this 
home for life for her? 

In a few days Jane had settled down 
to work at Polly’s books. They were in 
dire confusion. She could earn her liv- 
ing here fairly, she told herself. She did 
not want to be a beggar. When the day’s 
work was done the two old women, who 
had been young together, had a thousand 
things to talk over as they sipped their 
tea. Jane was startled to find that these 
gossips were more interesting to her now 
than were even Dante or Lamb. 

About a mile from the farmhouse 
there was a group of cottages, called a 
Rest-Home, owned by a charitable or- 
ganization in the city. They were filled 
with tired women, worn out shop girls, 
starving seamstresses, etc. One day 
Jane received a letter from Maria Price, 
who was President of the Board of Man- 
agers, asking her to visit the Home three 
times a week, to read to the inmates, or 
talk to them, to give them some knowl- 
edge of books and of the help and com- 
fort to be gained from them. A liberal 
salary was to be given for the work. 

Jane went at once to the Home, and 
met Maria, who received her with 
marked deference. Jane was only coldly 
civil, tho the other woman wore skirts 
now, and not yellow trousers. 

“You will take the work?” she said. 
“I thought it would attract you. The 
minds of these women need new, stirring 
ideas of life as much as their starving 
bodies need bread. Nobody can give it 
to them: so well as you.” 

“Yes,” said Jane, “I will take it. But 
no salary. It is enough for me to have 
my own work in the world again to do.” 

Maria was silent a moment. 

“As you choose. Whatever will make 
you happiest while you live.” 

Jane suddenly rose and came up to 
her. 

“Why did you give me this thing?” 
she said. “You took my work away 
from me . i 

Maria, too, rose. 

“Yes, there’s no time to train the 
modern young woman by your dawdling 
methods, Mrs. Murray. But you—I 
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want your old age to be warm and full. 
Do you remember when I was an ugly, 
coarse child, years ago, one day I fought 
with some boys and was thrown into the 
mud and hurt, how you took me to 
your room, and bathed and put me in 
vour own bed? You forget? I don’t, 
then. Good-bye. We needn't talk 
things over. We understand it is all 
right between us.” 

In a day or two letters began to come 
to Jane, letters from all sorts and con- 
ditions of women—the scholars whom 
she had taught and helped by little and 
great kindnesses. They had heard of 
her dismissal, and they sent gifts to her 
—sometimes, even, money, but always 
the tenderest love and sympathy. She 
sent the money back. But the love and 
tenderness stayed with her and slowly 
made the days warmer and the world 
brighter. Never had the woods worn 
such gorgeous splendor. Never was a 
home so cozy and pleasant as this, or a 
comrade so considerate as Polly. 

On Thanksgiving morning a light 
flutter of snow fell on the woods and car- 
pet of red leaves below. Jane stood at 
her window, looking into the bright, 
silent Heaven beyond. 
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Always silent. He was dumb, no mat- 
ter how cruel life was down here, no 
matter how we cried to Him, He did not 
answer. 

But as she stood there, warmed by the 
splendor of the day without and by the 
fire and homely comfort of the room 
within, a thought suddenly stirred her 
heart. 

Had He not answered? 

There had been a wrench and agony 
which drove her to Him. She had been 
forced to see how near she was to the 
end. She had been forced to consider 
the few steps that were between her and 
the end. 

But she had been left her own work 
to do until it came. Had He done this? 
Was it He who had sent her from every 
side love and tenderness because of the 
poor little kindnesses which she had 
been able to show in the years which 
were gone? 

Not money, not power, but a great 
content now filled her life. 

On that Thanksgiving Day, the soul 
of the poor little woman abased itself as 
it never had done before. For she knew 
that she had spoken to Him and He had 
answered. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A Thanksgiving 


BY CLINTON. SCOLLARD 


That Thy white peace, -O gracious Lord, 
\bove us keeps a sleepless ward; 
That Plenty thru ‘its golden gourd 
Pours from its immemcrial hoard; 

That ours, the birthright of the free, 
Is still before Thy sight adored, 


For our forbears who fought and ‘fell, 
Or.-st?ove, unmurmuring, long and’ well— 
&xemplars who held honor more 

“hag “Eldorado’s fabled ore— 

« For every precious memory, 

For all’the future’s sun-bright store, 


Thanksgiving be! 


5» ’ Thanksgiving be! 


That there is yet a righteous trust 

In Duty’s often stern, “Thow Must”; 

That, tho the mists of Doubt: prevail, 

Hope’s steadfast beacon'does not pale; 
That there is living“ Charity, 

And Faith—beyond Death’s darkmost veil— 
Thanksgiving be! 


Curnton, N. Y. 
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BY CLIFTON H. LEVY 


[This article is particularly timely as this Thanksgiving the Jews of this country cele- 
brate the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of their settlement on Manhattan Island. 
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HE Jews in all the United States 
T number not more than a million 
and a half. As New York is the 
chief port of entry of the country, and 
at the same time the metropolis, fully 
one-half of all these Jews are living per- 
manently in New York, so that a study 
of the Jews in that city is a study of half 
of all the American Jews. 

The celebration of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the settlement 
of Jews on Manhattan Island is to be 
held on Thanksgiving Day of this year, 
altho strictly speaking it was 251 
years in September since the first little 
colony fled to New Amsterdam from per- 
secution in Brazil. From that day in 





September, 1654, the Jews have lived un- 
interruptedly in what afterward became 
New York City, and now number at 
least 750,000 in Greater New York. 
This large element, constituting 20 per 
cent. of the total population, is well 
worthy of some study to those who 
would understand the controlling influ- 
ences at work upon this great body polit- 
ic, and the various forces there operative. 

There is hardly any kind of business 
or trade in which they will not be found, 
altho driven into some special lines by 
the restrictions which have been applied 
to them for generations in Europe. The 
manufacture of clothing of all descrip- 
tions is one of these pre-empted lines 
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forced upon the Jews in the Old World, 
and according to the census of 1900 there 
were 8,266 establishiments in New York, 
with a capital of $78,387,849, employing 
90,950 workers of both sexes, to produce 
manufactures amounting to $239,879,414 
per annum. These figures are most in- 
teresting when it is noted that twenty 
years previously all of the capital in the 
United States employed in the clothing 
industry amounted to but $88,000,000. 
Thus it appears that the concentration of 
so many operatives in New York has 
stimulated production in this line to large 
proportions. But there is another side 
to these figures: If only 90,950 persons 
were employed in the clothing industry, 
and some of these are Italians, then there 
must be a large number of Jewish work- 
men employed in other work; which is 
true. There are Jewish plumbers, car- 
penters, masons, glaziers—in fact, in no 
trade or profession can they be said to be 
altogether wanting. 

Even the profession of the millionaire, 
to go to the other extreme of the eco- 
nomic field, claims some Jews, tho con- 
trary to the popular idea there are not so 
many wealthy Jews in proportion to the 
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population as there are non-Jews. It is 
said that there are four thousand mil- 
lionaires in New York, and as the Jews 
form 20 per cent. of the population, there 
should be eight hundred Jewish million- 
aires. The fact is that there are not two 
hundred, and even these are only mod- 
erate millionaires, counting a few mil- 
lions rather than the tens and hundreds 
of millions in the hands of the Rocke- 
fellers and Morgans. A glance at these 
Jewish millionaires is interesting as an 
indication of the way in which large for- 
tunes are accumulated. Some few of 
these are lawyers, but in every instance 
they are corporation attorneys, and have 
gained these fortunes within the last few 
years of extraordinary corporate devel- 
opment. 

Another class of Jewish millionaires 
are those who have developed the de- 
partment store idea. The department 
store is an evolution, an expansion and 
extension of the “country store,” where 
everything is to be found. It was a 
gradual process of expansion of depart- 
ments which led to the complete and all 
comprehensive store of our day, and the 
Jewish merchant was quick to see the 
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method of doing retail business, so that 
now probably ninety per cent. of the 
business done in New York by large and 
small department stores is in Jewish 


hands. It marks a great step forward 
in the conduct of the retail business, for 
by its concentration and economy both 
in buying and selling the consumer is 
benefited, and the competition is so keen 
that the margin of profit is kept down to 
a fair level. It is true that small dealers 
are forced out of business or become 
clerks, but the large mass of consumers 
is certainly benefited. 

Several large fortunes have been ac- 
cumulated by the development of cop- 
per mines and silver mines, thus bring- 
ing considerable capital to New York 
and employing it productively in the 
West, whence it returns by the endless 
chain of investment and healthful pro- 
duction, 

There are probably two leading firms 
of Jewish connection which have been 
identified with the combination of rail- 
ways, the underwriting of bond issues, 
and enterprises of this kind, but the 
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larger number of the Jewish bankers have 
been and are concerned principally with 
the international financial operations for 
which generations of financial training 
have so well fitted them. At first forced 
to become the world’s financial agents, 
the Jews now freely form the principal 
international financial arteries. 

It may surprise some persons to learn 
that altho a large part of the banking 
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business of New York, especially that 
having to do with other countries, is in 
Jewish hands, only ten per cent. of the 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change are Jews, and most of the do- 
mestic banking business is in other 
hands than theirs. 

The fact that the Jew is a citizen of the 
world, that he has been driven from land 
to land, has also had some effect in di- 
recting his energies into other special 
lines than finance. Jewels were easily 
concealed and easily transported from 
place to place, so it is not surprising to 
iearn that about seventy-five per cent. of 
the jobbing of jewelry is in the hands of 
the Jews. 

On account of the close connections 
existing with the Jews of the foreign 
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ands from which so many have lately 
‘migrated, a considerable part of the im- 
port and export trade is handled by 
lews. At least eighty-five per cent. of 
the business in fancy goods and notions 
is done by them; ninety per cent. of the 
ieather business and ninety-five per cent. 
of the fur industry. It is an odd inci- 
dent, and a matter of record, that the 
original Astor was taught the fur busi- 
ness by a Jew, Hayman Levy, who, ac- 
cording to his books, paid John Jacob 
\stor one dollar a day for beating furs. 

Laces. are largely imported, -so it is 
not surprising that the Jews handle sev- 
enty-five per cent. of these delicate wares 
and fifty per cent. of the embroideries 
consumed. Millinery is almost entirely 


in their control, and ninety per cent. of 
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the ladies’ neckwear worn is made by 
them. 

The Jews make seventy-five per cent. 
of the belts, ninety-eight per cent. of the 
bonnet frames, and eighty-five per cent. 
of the cigars, controlling ninety per cent. 
of the tobacco trade. 

Possibly fifty per cent. of the distilling 
trade in New York is Jewish, but only 
five per cent. of the brewing interest. 

Amusements are almost entirely con- 
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trolled by Jewish managers, both within 
and outside of the so-called “Trust.” 
Possibly half of the actors are of Jewish 
stock, their lively imagination and ready 
adaptiveness fitting them well for this 
work. Jews, too, are the chief popular 
song writers and publishers, and much 
of the music used on the stage is com- 
posed by Jews, tho few have as yet com- 
posed any very great operas or ora- 
torios, at least in America. 

As illustrators and artists the Jews are 
furnishing their full proportion, and as 
caricaturists they are doing more than 
their share, possibly because of the nat- 
ural wit with which they are gifted. The 
contributions of New York Jews to per- 
manent literature are not yet very great, 
altho the massive Jewish Encyclopedia 
has just been brought to'a successful 
completion there, but this is really the 
work of Jewish scholarship the world 
over. In journalism the Jew has always 
been interested, and as both managers 
and writers the Jews of New York are 
not behind in this department. 

The natural tendency of the Jew to 
adopt a profession is also demonstrated 
in the very large number of Jewish law- 
yers and physicians in New York. They 
have attained eminence in both profes- 
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sions, and there are just as many strug- 
gling young lawyers and doctors of Jew- 
ish origin as of non-Jewish stock. 

The Jews are an intellectual race and 
education is highly regarded even by the 
poorest, who compel their children to 
attend the public schools, and make great 
sacrifices so that these children may se- 
cure the highest grade of education. As 
a result, at least half of the graduates 
of the high schools, the Normal Col- 
lege and College of the City of New 
York are Jewish boys and girls. It fol- 
lows naturally therefrom that a very 
large proportion of the teachers in the 
public schools are Jews, and it is to a 
Jewish Superintendent of Education that 
the entire system of Public School Free 
Lectures is due. 

Feeling the need of technical training 
for both sexes, schools designed to fur- 
nish this type of education to boys and 
girls have been founded thru private .in- 
dividuals. 

In the field of philanthropy the Jew 
has not been slow to adopt the best mod- 
ern methods. Time out of mind the Jew 
formed various societies and lodges for 
the care of the dependent living or dead, 
and the Hebrew charities of New York 
expend hundreds of thousands annually, 
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but along such lines as to avoid pauper- 


ization. It is claimed that in all the 
three-quarters of a million Jews in New 
York there are not more than a 
dozen regularly supported by the chari- 
ties. There are a number of volunteer 
organizations co-operating with the 
United, and each acts in its own district, 
within proper limitations. The tremen- 
dous influx of hundreds of thousands of 
more or less friendless and _ helpless 
Russian and Rumanian Jews within the 
last twenty years has necessitated the 
organization -of various semi-charitable 
societies designed to aid the immi- 
grant in earning his own living. These 
loan societies, inns, and labor distribu- 
tion bureaus have provided for thou- 
sands in safe and sane ways. Agricul- 
tural aid societies have helped to place 
many families on farms in New England 
and New Jersey, and the Baron de 
Hirsch Trust, endowed with millions by 
the late Baron, has been most useful. 
The need for educating and Amer- 
icanizing the immigrants was early rec- 
ognized, and soon the great Educational 
Alliance Building was erected in the 
tenement district to aid in this work. 
Thru the day classes conducted there 
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thousands of the children have been pre- 
pared to enter the public schools, al- 
ways recognized as the best American- 
izing agency. 

The clubs and cultural classes for the 
adults have gone far toward counteract- 
ing the evil tendencies of tenement life. 

With this overwhelming influx of un- 
trained young people pouring into the 
overcrowded districts of the lower East 
Side arose some social problems not yet 
disposed of. The immorality so easily 
learned has shown itself not only in the 
“cadet system,” in pickpockets and petty 
thievery, but in the development of a 
certain number of desperate criminals 
unknown among the Jews before this 
time. The prevention of crime is being 
fought by means of moral education and 
the repressive penal methods applicable ; 
but the hope of stoppage lies chiefly 
along the lines of moving the people out 
of the environment, and to this end the 
labor distribution bureaus are working. 
The sporadic outbursts of anarchism de- 
veloped only in the beginning of the im- 
migration before the people recognized 
fully the difference between government 
as such in Russia and the United States. 
All that remains of it is now manifested 
in the trade unions and Socialistic agita- 
tion of an inoffensive kind, coupled with 
considerable mental power. 
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One of the great problems twenty 
years ago was to get the immigrants out 
of the tenement districts, to which they 
naturally gravitated; but this problem 
solved itself as some of the people ob- 
tained a foothold, and today the immi- 
grants have spread all over the city, set- 
tling in large numbers in the Borough of 
the Bronx. 

It seems probable that the people them- 
selves will also solve the problem of re- 
moval from New York to other cities 
or to the country, for the movement has 
already begun, and within the last three 
years one Removal Bureau alone has 
sent out of the city some thirty thousand 
persons. To give a concrete instance of 
the wide variety of pursuits followed by 
the immigrants a glance at the classifi- 
cation of some of them sent out lately 
is more than interesting. There were 56 
bakers, 9 barbers, 145 blacksmiths, 17 
bookbinders, 106 butchers, 1 box maker, 
11 bricklayers, 6 brush makers, 40 cabi- 
net makers; 282 carpenters, 5 cigar- 
makers, I cigaret maker, 63 clerks, 13 
coopers, 3 druggists, 6 drivers, 8 elec- 
tricians, 114 farmers, 7 furriers, 7 
glaziers, 34 harness makers, 73 iron, 
brass and copper workers, 1,115 labor- 
ers, 108 locksmiths, 55 machinists, 4 
masons, I9I operators, 87 painters and 
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paperhangers, 40 peddlers, I photog- 
rapher, 10 plumbers, 7 printers, 61 press- 
ers, 224 shoe makers, 1 shirt maker, 339 
tailors, 69 tanners, 15 teachers, 109 tin- 
smiths, 7 trunk makers, 18 upholsterers, 
4 waiters, 13 watch makers, 29 weavers, 
It wood turners, 4 wood carvers. 

In this way the congestion of the im- 
migrants in New York is being relieved, 
scattering skilled workmen of all trades 
through the country, but in a systematic 
way, placing them directly in positions 
where they are at once self-supporting. 
The Agricultural Aid Society is also 
doing excellent work, taking those fitted 
for it to the farms of New England and 
New Jersey, the latter settlement, found- 
ed fourteen years ago, being now in a 
thriving independent position. 

The development of philanthropic in- 
stitutions during the past twenty years 
has been marvelous, and it had to be in 
order to keep pace with the demands of 
circumstances. During that period the 


single orphan asylum has been supple- 
mented by three more large and efficient 
institutions; the single hospital, Mount 


Sinai, has been removed and rebuilt at a 
total cost of $2,750,000, with an annual 
expense of more than $300,000; and it 
too has been supplemented by other hos- 
pitals, one built and supported by the 
immigrant stock itself; by the Monte- 
fiore Home for Incurables, with its coun- 
try sanitarium for consumptives, quite a 
number of whom have been produced by 
the crowded tenement life; and by shel- 
ters and homes for the aged. 

The Clara de Hirsch Home for Work- 
ing Girls, founded and endowed by the 
Baron’s widow, has gone far toward 
smoothing the path of the laboring girls, 
and the Young Men’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion, with its adjunct, the Young Wom- 
en’s Hebrew Association, have been of 
great assistance along cultural lines. 

The directly religious work of the 
Jews is not easily covered by statistics, 
which are more or less misleading. It is 
true that in the religious census taken it 
appeared that a comparatively small 
number were directly connected with 
established synagogs and temples (as the 
places of worship of the Reformed wing 
are called), but it should not be forgot- 
ten that it is especially true of the immi- 
grant Jews, orthodox as a rule, that the 
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home-life is bound up with religious 
ceremonies, and that on the holy days 
every hall in New York almost is used as 
a place of worship, and. that there are 
numerous religious schools conducted by 
the sisterhoods of each of the large con- 
gregations. One brotherhood has been 
started for reaching the young men, and 
others will doubtless follow, so it is only 
fair to admit that the Jew recognizes his 
religious responsibilities not only for 
himself, but also for those who might 
otherwise become alienated from the re- 
ligion. In order to have rabbis and 
teachers a Seminary has been founded 
and liberally endowed, so that the entire 
machinery for religious work has been 
perfected and is in constant operation. 

On the other hand, the thoroly Ameri- 
canized Jew in New York, subjected to 
the same distracting influences as his non- 
Jewish neighbor, is not to any marked 
degree more punctilious in attendance at 
religious services than his Christian 
friend, for human nature is the same in 
all. 

From the social side the development 
of the Jew has kept pace with his mate- 
rial advancement. There are at least a 
half a dozen clubs, founded for social 
purposes chiefly. They are not like the 
other clubs of New York, for men only. 
but more like the German organizations 
of this kind—a meeting place for young 
men and women, where balls and dra- 
matic entertainments are given. There 
are classes, sets and cliques in this soci- 
ety, as in all other organizations of the 
kind, and there is just the same desire 
to get into certain clubs and associate 
with certain people as there is in Chris- 
tian social circles. 

There is so much of this social life 
among the Jews, and the number is so 
large that without any special clannish- 
ness there is no necessity to go beyond 
Jewish circles for “Society,” and as a re- 
sult the number of intermarriages be- 
tween Jew and Christian are very few. 

In this society as a whole are all 
grades of culture and all types of char- 
acter. Extremes do not meet socially 
here any more than in other society. But 
they do grow toward each other, as is the 
true American fashion. 

The immigrant who landed in the 
United States with hardly enough to 
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gain him admission has in many in- 
stances, within fifteen or twenty years, 
accumulated a competency. The children 
whom he brought with him have become 
thoroly Americanized in manner, in 
thought, and it is difficult to distinguish 
them from the native American, so won- 
derful is their adaptability. They asso- 
ciate freely with the other Jews, inter- 
marry, and are assimilated in a genera- 
tion. This is the process in many in- 
stances. 

All do not succeed so well, but most 
manage to make a fair living, and in all 
instances the children are given a thoro 
education, for mental training is almost 
a superstition with the Jew, ingrained 
now by the training of countless genera- 
tions. As a rule the Jewish family life 
is pure and wholesome, for this, too, is 
an age-long heritage, and it is this home 
life which aids materially in the preserva- 
tion of the body as a whole. If in ex- 
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ceptional cases some who have mixed 
freely with their neighbors have been too 
apt pupils in lightly regarding their fam- 
ily obligations, the ostracism with which 
they are visited acts as a powerful deter- 
rent upon all others. 

In all the 750.000 Jews there are rich 
and poor and well-to-do. There are bril- 
liant and stupid and moderately intelli- 
gent. There are honest and criminal and 
those who keep on the safe side of the 
law. But as a rule the Jew is industri- 
ous, thrifty, intelligent, contributing at 
least his full share toward the moral, 
material and intellectual store of New 
York. Considering the difficulties under 
which this has been brought about, he is 
at least no worse than his neighbor, and 
need apologize to none for being there. 
Be this as it may, this is the New York 
Jew as he is, with his faults and his vir- 
tues, his mistakes and his achievements. 


New York City. 


A College Professor’s Wife 


[The author of the following autobiography lives with her husband and children in a 


famous college town of the Middle West. 
her name appear.—EbpirTor. | 


ANY of the people in our 
M town think that we members 
of the college faculty dwell 
on Mount Parnassus; that we eat 
of the ambrosia of books and drink of 
the nectar of music and painting. No 
burdens of ordinary mortals come near 
us, no sordid struggles engage us—ours 
is a life of high ideals and beautiful 
thoughts. The color and making of the 
next ball-gown certainly never is dis- 
cussed, but in place of it there is care- 
ful planning to see if a suit and a half 
for the boys may be gotten out of their 
father’s old one. The latest fad in din- 
ner-serving is unheard of, but we pro- 
fessors’ wives do try to learn the most 
attractive way to prepare the family 
breakfast without the luxuries of coffee 
and meat. 
An income of $1,100 a year and four 
children and house rent, a taste for 


For obvious reasons she does not wish to have 


books, art and music, and travel—and 
no struggles, think you? 

My day begins at six o’clock the year 
round with giving or superintending cold 
baths for the four children and myself. 
Then there are backs to button and hair 
to comb, and it is easily quarter after 
seven, our breakfast hour, by the time all 
are ready. 

Bertha, a student who earns her room 
and board with us during term time, pre- 
pares the breakfast of oatmeal and cocoa. 

After the meal there are the Professor 
and two boys to start off to college and 
school, respectively. Each needs per- 
sonal inspection—a loose button tight- 
ened, an application of the whisk-broom, 
or the tie retouched. Then the little 
girls come with me into the kitchen, and 
we wash and put away the breakfast 
dishes, scalding all the milk pails and 
pans and skimming the cream for the 
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butter. Then we make the beds and put 
upstairs in order. (Bertha cares for her 
own room.) The study and other living 
rooms come next, and when they are 
dusted and neat, it is time to prepare the 
vegetables for dinner. 

It is while | am getting dinner that 
Ruth and Mary have their book-lessons. 
We do not care to have our children en- 
ter school before the third grade because 
of the class of children that attend our 
ward school. The two little girls use a 
wooden box for a desk, sitting on two 
lower ones, in a snug corner of the 
kitchen, where I can teach them as I 
peel potatoes, pare apples or move about 
the room mixing a pudding. It takes 
some time to prepare: a meal for seven 
people, four of them hungry students. 
One thing that makes it harder is not 
having any water or sink in the house. 
By half after twelve the dinner is on 
the table, and I have spent a morning 
in careful planning, with quick, sure 
strokes to get all the work done, and yet 
have time to stop occasionally, as I have 
to, to teach the children. They come 
first, after all. 

In winter the dinner consists of a 
cheap cut of meat, usually beef, that I 
grind up or steam tender and then cook 
in all sorts of ways to make a palatable 
variety; potatoes in various forms, fre- 
quently dried beans or peas, baked or 
boiled, from time to time relieved by 
parsnips, carrots, turnips, or maccaroni, 
rice and escalloped tomatoes, a large part 
of the latter being bread-crumbs. For 
dessert, clear fruit is too luxurious, so 
I prepare it with tapioca; batter pud- 
ding, corn-starch or bread crumbs in 
different puddings. I begrudge the time 
it takes to make these simple puddings, 
but we cannot afford an apple, orange 
or banana apiece per diem at winter 
prices. 

During the summer we rarely buy 
meat, but eat the eggs from our own 
hens. We also have many fresh vege- 
tables from our garden patch; but we 
can’t touch even canned ones in winter, 
much less dream of fresh ones. The 
tomatoes used for escalloping in Win- 
ter are some I put up from our own 
garden. . 

The dinner over, Bertha takes charge 
of dining-room, kitchen and door-bell. 
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The Professor takes care of the children, 
and I have one quiet, restful hour alone, 
the only one in the twenty-four that | 
can call all mine. That is not always 
uninterrupted, as every mother knows. 
In that hour I have to make my simple 
toilet for the afternoon and take a nap. 
A cat-nap it is; but oh! it is so much 
needed, for housework tires me out. 
Perhaps if the muscles for housework 
had been developed in girlhood it would 
not wear on me.so much. Then, best of 
all in my hour, I lie down on the bed and 
read for twenty minutes—sometimes a 
full half hour. I read—I devour rather 
—some rare morsel of rich, condensed 
thought-food, and I digest it later as I 
sew, enjoying it quietly, deeply. 

From two-thirty until ten o'clock I 
sew, stopping at half-past five for a half- 
hour’s walk with my husband and some 
of the children, followed by supper at 
six. If informal callers drop in during 
the afternoon, I continue sewing, they 
often bringing theirs with them. 

I give half an hour of music to each of 
the children during the afternoon as | 
sew. Except for his half hour at the pi- 
ano or violin, each child lives out of 
doors all afternoon, no matter what the 
weather, and a rosy, jolly little group 
they make. On my constitutional with 
James the children skip and dance 
around us as we walk out over the 
prairie toward the glorious West sky. 
Then comes the most pleasant meal of 
the day, supper. Then my husband’s 
class work is over, and we are all hun- 
gry from the fresh air, and we have the 
fun of a foreign language. We have 
French and German suppers on alternate 
days, in conversation only, the bill of 
fare being good American cereals and 
bread and milk. 

After supper, if it lacks seven o’clock, 
the little girls’ bed time, we all gather 
around the piano and sing some simple 
songs in English, French and German, 
or I play while the children dance. The 
little dances they know I teach them on 
Saturday mornings, when Bertha takes 
some of my housework. 

At seven, James carries a little girl 
upstairs on each shoulder and puts them 
to bed, a privilege he has made his own. 
In the meantime I have my talk with the 
boys. They tell their little confidences 
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more freely being both together, each 
one helping the other by loving sugges- 
tion. They are so unalike that each has 
a great admiration for the other. In half 
an hour they scamper upstairs and take 
possession of their father. 

By eight o’clock my turn comes. 
James sits by me as I sew, and we talk 
alone together for the first time in the 
day. Sometimes he reads aloud to me, 
but at half after eight his evening’s study 
begins. If my work is on a garment that 
does not need turning and shifting about 
so that I make no motions to divert his 
attention from his books, I sit silently 
by him sewing, sewing without a word, 
glad to be near my faithful, plodding 
man. When ten o’clock comes, I bid 
him good-night and go off to my little 
Ruth and Mary, leaving him still work- 
ing. Sometimes a neighbor spends the 
evening with me, sewing or reading 
aloud. What a delight to be read to as 
I sew! Because I loved books and mu- 


sic too well, I hardly knew how to han- 
die a needle before I was married. But 
the college days and study in Europe 
help the needle thru hard places now. 


All this sewing does not mean that I am 
an atom in a sweatshop system. It 
means that I am taking the only, the last 
way possible, to make ends meet on our 
salary and yet live with my children in 
their work and in their play. My hus- 
band’s clothing and my winter under- 
woolens are all that we buy ready made. 
I make study jackets for James to save 
the wear on his sacque coat, and keep a 
piece of carpet in his study chair to save 
the trousers. Of course, all repairs, re- 
linings and pressing on his clothing I at- 
tend to. My coats and dresses are my 
hardest task, harder even than the boys’ 
suits. All of the children’s clothing, 
both outer and undergarments, I alone 
make, many of them from the sound 
parts of their parents’ clothing. Then 
there are carpets to mend, comfortables 
to make, and other household supplies 
to keep up. The regular weekly stock- 
ing darning and other mending for an 
active family of six is no small item. 
Our student helper, Bertha, does her 
own ironing and bakes the bread twice 
a week. I frequently help her with the 
mid-week baking. She cooks breakfast 
and supper, washes the dinner and sup- 
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per dishes, and fills the lamps. On Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday morning she 
gives me two extra hours each for 
sweeping. In exchange for these ser- 
vices she receives her board and room, 
well furnished and heated, and enters 
into the family life as one of us at meals 
and other times. Often I help her with 
her lessons during the evening. 

One part of the week’s work I hire 
done for me. That is the washing and 
as much of the ironing as can be crowd- 
ed into the same day, subject to the dis- 
cretion of our whimsical dusky Minerva. 
The rest of the ironing for the family 
falls to me. 

The poorly built house adds to my dif- 
ficulties as maid of all work. All of the 
water has to be carried into the house 
from the cistern pump, ten ot fifteen feet 
from the kitchen doorsteps. There is 
no sink or waste pipe of any kind, so all 
the waste water has to be carried some 
distance from the house and thrown on 
the ground. - When it is below zero those 
two things amount to hardships, almost, 
for a family of our size uses a good deal 
of water. We have no cellar, except a 
small excavation in the clay soil under 
our dining room. It is called a cyclone 
cellar, and might be used as such if we 
were not in as great danger of drowning 
—as it is utterly useless for anything but 
frogs. When we asked our landlord to ° 
have it drained he laughed, and an- 
swered that he did not think we needed 
any more piping than the nightly frog 
songs. That is all that came of it, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a doctor’s bill or two, but 
other interesting features about the 
house have their part in these little 
notes, “For services rendered.” Rain and 
snow and wind sift in around the door 
and window frames and thru the cor- 
ners of the house, where we can often 
see light shining at the joint in the mop- 
board. Certainly they swell the fuel bill. 
The care of four stoves, three of them 
heating and one a cook stove, is no small 
matter. The boys help their father carry 
the coal from the barn, the only place to 
store it. Soft coal is bulky and dirty, 
hut anthracite is far beyond our means 
here in the Middle West. The same 
strong arms bring in much of the water . 
also. 

We pay eighteen dollars ($18) a 
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month for this poorly built, eight small- 
roomed house, its three lots and barn 
made of piano boxes and other odds and 
ends of lumber. We could not hope to 
rent a better built house, merely a larger 
one, for more money, unless we were 
willing to go over forty dollars. Fami- 
lies have come to live in our town faster 
than houses could be properly built, and 
it is hard on the man who has not capital 
enough to build for himself. The three 
lots that go with our leaky house are 
very useful, for they furnish us a garden 
of rich soil in Summer and a playground 
for children and chickens in Winter. 
The cow and the coal repose in our 
barn, and each has about equal space in 
its luxurious proportions. That cow is 
a big saving of money, but it adds to our 
labor, for we make our own butter, but 
we must have it to help those proverbial 
“ends.” There is plenty of prairie south 
and east of us for pasturage. 

Others of the faculty are trying to tie 
those flying ends too. Mrs.’ A does 


about what I do for her three little girls 
and gives piano lessons to the neighbor- 


hood besides. Mrs. B has her three 
year old boy and housework, including 
the washing, and tutors in mathematics 
and Latin five hours every day, four of 
the five hours coming after seven o’clock 
at night, when the little fellow is in bed. 
Mrs. C , who has no children, writes 
book reviews and has charge of the 
Woman’s and Children’s Page in our pa- 
per. All of the wives of the faculty are 
busy women, trying each in her own way 
to add to her husband’s pittance. Where 
the men are not full professors, that pit- 
tance is less than my husband’s. 

With all this straining to live comes a 
wish from the President and Trustees of 
the college that we mingle more in town 
society; that it will be a good advertise- 
ment for the college to be well repre- 
sented everywhere. Who can afford the 
evening dress to go? Or the evening’s 
sewing left undone? Who can return 
invitations? Who has the strength— 
and this is at the highest premium— 
who has the strength to spare? Not 
one of the wives of the Trustees who 
desire this has ever called on a pro- 
fessor’s wife, much less done anything 
to bring the college people into her cir- 
cle of acquaintances. We meet them at 
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the college receptions; they always ex- 
press their interest in the college, and 
that is all. 

The little social life we have is among 
ourselves almost entirely. We gather 
informally at a house for an hour and a 
half or so, chat awhile, then, perhaps, 
have an impromptu entertainment of 
music, or an account of a book lately 
read, a bit of a lecture on a topic of gen- 
eral interest; then light refreshments 
and home by ten o’clock, for the next 
day’s hard work is before us all. There 
are college lectures, debates and enter- 
tainments that those of us who have few 
or no children attend; but the children 
mean spending no admission fees, how- 
ever small. Of course, it would be a real 
benefit to the students as well as our- 
selves if we could keep in touch with 
these broadening influences; but it is in 
other ways we are forced to help them. 
It is expected that we subscribe to the 
football, baseball, glee club, Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A., and other college student 
funds. To some of these we would vol- 
unteer to add as liberally as we could, 
but not to all, when we hardly are clothed 
warmly enough all Winter. Anyway, 
we do not like to have the sum we are 
expected to raise announced to us, with 
the request that we see that the vote 
passes in faculty-meeting. If the re- 
quest, or demand rather, came from the 
student-body it could be resisted. 

There is one way in which James and 
I rejoice to help the students. Whenever 
we treat ourselves to a roast of meat we 
share it with one or two self-supporting 
students. It is reward enough that they 
bring us their joy or suffering, even 
coming back after graduation to share 
their life-crises with us. 

It has been suggested to us not to live 
in such and such a house because it is 
not in keeping with the dignity of our 
position (!). We are to entertain in 
such and such a way, for we have had 
the best advantages in social life that 
this country can boast (!). (I add the 
exclamation with respect to our supe- 
riors.) The discrepancy comes between 
the ideal and the actual possibilities of 
our salaries.. We who have had com- 
forts, even luxuries, do not avoid them 
now because we were satiate. True, our 
tastes and education make us companions 
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of the refined in-easy circumstances, but 
our incomes are those of mechanics. 
The mechanic may be refined and have 
lofty ambitions, but he does not need 
travel, close contact with good libraries 
and large minds, an intimacy with the 
fine arts and the sciences to keep him 
ready to help those under him, as a pro- 
fessor does. It is enervating to work by 
one’s self, going over the same ground 
every year, always alone, with but a new 
book or two on the subject. Oh! how 
[ long that my husband may have the 
chance to study under somebody, with 
some one of his own or greater education 
and intelligence! If it were but for a 
Summer it would give him a new im- 
petus. But how is this possible on our 
$1,100 a year? This is just how it all 
goes: 
Rent Sete Pe eee ee 
Food (including fodder fo 
winter ) 

Clothing Pr oe roe 
Fuel and light 

Hired help for washing (52 weeks at 

$1.25) 
Hired help for housecleaning (4 days 


216.00 


cow in 


Magazines and books (including tech- 
nical books for professor and school 
books for’ Children) .:.cci ic 

Church and college contributions..... 

Life insurance and fire insurance on 
furniture 

Doctor’s and dentist’s bills........... 

Captiee, BOOMS. WES 5 nin Seen eee 

Household furnishings, tinware, gar- 
den implements, etc. ............e0- 

Sundries (Christmas presents and 
other expenses larger than average) 


8 888 88 


64.00 


Where does the possibility to travel 
and study elsewhere come in here? To 
get away from one’s cow and vegetable 
patch must help to quicken a man’s wits 


8 8 88 
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in itself, to say nothing of our stultifying 
Summer heat. 

It is because we with our needs and 
tastes are not receiving a living salary 
that there is a constantly changing ele- 
ment in the faculty, especially among 
young married men with no children. 
They consider their connection with our 
college temporary, taking it as a step- 
ping-stone to larger institutions. They 
do us a real harm with their inexperi- 
ence in teaching and their restlessness. 
An occasional one would not be so detri- 
mental, but it is demoralizing for the stu- 
dents to change instructors in a study 
every few years, just as the former one 
begins to understand how to teach it. 
This spirit of self-interest is more notice- 
able in the science and music depart- 
ments than others, it seems to me. 

I overheard a conversation between 
James and Mr. E a Ph.D. from 
Halle, a while ago. They were standing 
in our little hallway when Mr. E 
asked James for a letter of recommenda- 
tion to a teachers’ agency. 

“Why do you want one?” James 
asked. 

“Stay here! Id rust.” 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t. Men who 
carry double schedules don’t rust.” 

“Perhaps you can stand grinding all 
your life for nothing, but I’ve got to have 
a better place.” 

I thought about it afterward. ‘A bet- 
ter place!” He might find a more re- 
munerative one, but after all, is there a 
better place than here, and time than 
now, for giving one’s best? Are not 
these hardworking, serious young men 
and women worth helping as much as 
their more delicate, high-strung Eastern 
cousins? 














Literature 


The Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians 


After a five-year interval, the fifth of 
“The American Lectures on the History 
of Religions” has now appeared* since 
the organization of the committee in 
1892 for instituting “popular courses, by 
the best scholars, after the style of the 
Hibbert Lectures in England.” The 
present incumbent, Dr. Steindorff, Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology in the University 
of Leipzig, is an original scholar, of 
practical experience in explorations in 
Egypt, and of large literary output, rang- 
ing from a Coptic grammar to a 
Baedeker guide-book. There is no 
doubt that he is competent for the work 
in hand, and proof thereof is given by 
the sober reticence of his statements, and 
the sparing yet clear and full outline of 
the subject that he presents. By full- 
ness one means, of course, a complete 
statement of the principal positions now 
assured, with brief significant illustra- 
tions. 

Toward the close of his exposition oc- 
curs this statement of his purpose: “I 
have endeavored to describe to you in 
broad outline the rise and fall of the 
Egyptian religion, the beliefs held by the 
Egyptians on the Last Things, their wor- 
ship of the gods and the dead.” (P. 
159.) And then follows his own judg- 
ment of the results of this inquiry: 
“Phe Egyptian religion contained no 
deep mysteries; the last word of wisdom 
was not there spoken, as the Greek think- 
“ers once fondly imagined.” (P. 171.) 
And—to dive at once into the central 
whirlpool of Biblical controversy—we 
may quote the following as an indication 
of the answer to his question: Did the 
Egyptian religion influence Judaism and 
Christianity? Is it a religion of great 
significance in the history of the world? 
(P. 160.) 

“It is very possible that, in the poetical 
portions of the Bible, many an Egyptian 


phrase may have been preserved, that whole 
departments of biblical literature—I am 


* Tue RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT Ecvrrians. ~ By 
Georg Steindorff, Ph.D New York: G, P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
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thinking more particularly of proverbial 
poetry—may bear traces of Egyptian influ- 
ence in their form. But, on the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that there are points 
of close agreement between the Babylonian 
and the Hebrew hymns. . . . what is 
best in the poetry of the Bible belongs with- 
out any doubt to Israel itself.” 


In other words, his tendency is to be- 
lieve as much as he can of the ancient 
tradition. He tries hard to make out a 
case of connection between the Egyptian 
religion and the Old Testament, but only 
dubiously succeeds. Neither Joseph nor 
Moses is mentioned in the Egyptian 
records, yet the name Moses is Egyptian 
(Mose meaning “child”), and “sections 
of Pentateuch reveal so excellent a 
knowledge of the conditions in ancient 
Egypt that we ought not without further 
parley to eliminate them as unhistorical.” 
(P. 166.) “To the best of my belief, we 
ought hardly to assume as historic facts 
more than the existence of Hebrew 
tribes in Egypt and the personality of 
Moses.” (P. 167.) A meagre gleaning 
for such wide research; flimsy material 
with which to build. 

But to resume the natural order of his 
exposition. After a statement of the 
deeply religious nature of the life and 
the remaining writings of the Egyptians, 
taking precedence in this respect even 
over Israel and the Old Testament, and 
vindicating the judgment of Herodotus, 
in the fifth century B. C., that “The 
Egyptians are exceeding God-fearing, 
more than all other peoples,” we are pre- 
sented with a compressed sketch of 
Egyptian history, convenient, like a table 
of contents, for purposes of reference. 
The first characteristic of the religion 
of Egypt, technically speaking, was Par- 
ticularism: “In the beginning there was 
no uniformity of religion in Egypt. 
Every city, every town, every hamlet, 
possessed its own protecting deity, its 
own patron.” (P.17.) “Originally the 
mission of these guardian deities was ex- 
hausted in the protection of their cities, 
outside of which their power ended.” 
(P. 19.) 

The second stage was Syncretism: 
The priests of Heliopolis concentrated 
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all worship upon the sun-god, the vari- 
ous divinities being regarded as “Names” 
of the one single god. (Pp. 41-42.) 
“It is probably within the mark to say 
that the greater part of Egyptian re- 
ligious literature was produced, or at 
least published, in that city.” (P. 46.) 
Enormous contradictions thus arose 
thru these consolidations, but these ab- 
surdities were not felt as such: “They 
(the priests of Heliopolis) saw profound 
wisdom in the contradictions, and set 
themselves with unparalleled ingenuity 
to disentangle the perplexities of their 
own creating.” (P. 46.) A crude ma- 
terial monotheism of the solar disc later 
arose (under Amenophis IV, c. 1392 
B. C.), in which, rejecting every personal 
representation of the deity, “worship 
was paid solely to the visible sun, por- 
trayed as a round disc, from which pro- 
ceeded long rays, ending in hands which 
hold out the symbols of life to the king 
and his family as the representatives of 
humanity.” (P. 63.) This worked a 


revolution and counter-revolution which 
convulsed the land, resulting in a double 


confiscation of temples, and erasure of 
pictures and inscriptions from the monu- 
ments. After this the priests resumed 
the ascendant, with their older worship 
of the sun, and religion became stereo- 
typed, concluding its evolution with the 
degeneration of Set, the god of the 
Ramses dynasty, into a devil, and his 
expulsion from the Pantheon; and the 
brilliant but brief reign of Serapis (as 
properly it is spelled), imported from the 
Greeks under the Ptolemies, to perish 
with incoming Christianity. 
& 


Home Life in France 


No country has suffered more than 
France at the hands of its own men of 
letters. They have made French morals 
a byword and a reproach, and French- 
men are coming to see this. French 
writers of fiction have so gravely sinned 
against the truth and fitness of things 
that the average novel must be accepted 
as a travesty no more resembling French 
domestic life than the traditional French 
caricature of John Bull resembles the 
typical Englishman. Conditions such as 
those forming the world of “Madame 
Bovary,” to name but one great novel, 
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exist and may be an appropriate setting 
for the unsavory characters in that mas- 
terpiece, but they are not typical of 
France. The foreign reader, however, 
accepts them as such. The authors, how- 
ever, are men whose work has artistic 
finish as distinguished from flippant 
smartness. 

To correct the common opinion of do- 
mestic life in France, Miss Betham- 
Edwards writes her book* with a 
knowledge that comes from many years 
spent in France, and a sympathy that 
comes from real acquaintance with the 
men and women in all parts of the 
country. She writes, furthermore, with 
a simplicity and directness that carries 
conviction, The positions she takes are 
well supported by concrete examples, 
and her comment upon them is fair and 
convincing. The book makes no preten- 
sions at being a sociological study. 
There is no parade of scientific terminol- 
ogy or system. But there is evidence 
everywhere of a scientific accuracy of ob- 
servation, wide induction, and cautious 
generalization. The too evident pur- 
pose of the book, to defend the good 
name of the French people by interpret- 
ing their home life, detracts from the im- 
pression thé author would otherwise 
have made. .The weakness of the book 
is that it does not show enough of the 
unfavotable side of French character, 
and the reader is tempted occasionally 
to doubt the impartiality of the author. 
But this. weakness is involved in the fact 
that the author holds a brief for one 
whom she regards as an innocent de- 
fendant. Much. of the book is not new. 
It has been done before, but it was well 
worth doing again, especially when so 
well done. 

The main thought of the work may be 
summed up in a quotation from Ga- 
briel Hanotaux’s Le France Contempo- 
raine: “Every Frenchman works for 
the future and accumulates for pos- 
terity, saving methodically in matters 
of his own comfort and pleasure what is 
necessary for the comfort of future 
generations and heirs whom he does not 
know.” This idea the author traces thru 
every rank in society and almost every 





* Home Lire tn France. By Miss Betham-Ed- 
= 8vo, pp., 310. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
2.50. 
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walk in life. She shows the domestic 
servant saving from her pitiful wages, 
the middle classes saving for their chil- 
dren, the higher classes planning for the 
welfare of the family. Everywhere the 
family as the mainspring of action is. put 
before the reader with an almost irritat- 
ing persistency. He feels that such an 


extended treatment of one theme called ' 


for a more organic division of the sub- 
ject matter and not what after all seems 
like patchwork. For part of the book 
was written in the form of magazine ar- 
ticles. So produced, the iteration did not 
strike the first readers. But as now pre- 
sented the force of the plea is weakened 
by its form. 











George Barr McCutcheon, 
Author of ‘‘Nedra.”’ 


Nedra 
George Barr McCutcheon has a genius 
like that of the late Frank R. Stockton’s 
when it comes to making the impossible 
seem plausible. Sut this very gift 
which has made him so popular with a 
wide circle of readers seems likely to mis- 
lead him in the end. In his last novel* 
he has exercised his faculty for the in- 
credible even more than usual, but he 
has been flagrantly careless in presenting 
those details where art counts for more 

than imagination. ~ 


_" Nepra. By George Barr McCutcheon. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


His readers are delighted when the 
pair of rich Chicago lovers elope to Ma- 
nila, where they expect to be married 
and escape the nuptial functions attend- 
ant upon wedding occasions. in their so- 
cial set. The adventures they have in 
New York prior to their flight and dur- 
ing the voyage are all set down in Mc- 
Cutcheon’s best manner. We know that 
the plot thickens when another man on 
board falls in love with Grace Vernon 
and when Lady Tennys is drawn toward 
Hugh Ridgeway in spite of her old hus- 
band. -We accept the beginning of the 
dénouement with confidence when a 
storm wrecks the ship, and Ridgeway 
saves Lady Tennys by mistake from the 
cruel waves instead of his betrothed 
bride—with confidence because we re- 
member the happy adventures Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon always provided for his read- 
‘rs in the famous principality of Grau- 
stark. But when Ridgeway and Lady 
Tennys are washed ashore upon an un- 
known island, where they pose before the 
savages there as god and goddess, when 
they do the same things that people have 
always done in such situations since Rob- 
inson Crusoe set the fashion, except that 
they live in primitive luxury, then we are 
kin to the street gamin who is not to be 
taken in by an old fake, and we exclaim: 
“Aw! what yer givin’ us, Mr. Mce- 
Cutcheon?” And it is bad enough that 
the whole thing has been given so often 
before, but the author’s carelessness in 
developing the situation almost amounts 
to an affront when we consider how able 
he is to do better. Thus, after spending 
the greater part of a stormy night in a 
boiling sea, Lady Tennys sits like a Gib- 
son girl among the rocks and tucks up 
her hair with “tortoise shell combs.” 
Now, can any woman remain twenty 
minutes bareheaded in the mildest surf 
without losing every hairpin she pos~- 
sesses, much less her tortoise shell 
combs? And the man’s grief for his 
lost love does not last two hours. He 
rages and curses Lady Tennys; then 
sobs with delight because he has saved 
her. The next morning, altho she has 
lost her husband and he his bride, they 
are very gay. He ties a palm leaf under 
her chin and she performs a like service 
for him. Really, it is scandalous. Sav- 
ages do not forget their dead so soon. 
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But that is not all. Later on’ when 
Ridgeway overhears Lady Tennys offer 
a perfunctory prayer that Grace Vernon 
may have escaped a watery grave, 
Ridgeway sulks for two weeks. He is 
obviously offended because the woman 
he has is decent enough to hope that the 
other one still lives. 

In other ways the author crosses the 
line of good taste even when there is no 
humor on the other side. They need, for 
instance, a white signal to attract the at- 
tention of any ships which may be pass- 
ing. Lady Tennys furnishes it and with 
a remark that would cause Bernard Shaw 
to blush with envy because he has never 
thought of anything to say so suggestive 
and risqué. 

In short it is not that the thing is pre- 
posterous, but it lacks the chief charm 
of the incredible, originality, and it has 
been so badly done by an author who can 
do so well. 

& 
The Upton Letters. By T. B. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


Letters have two values—the literary 
and the psychological—and both these 


values are very significant in The Upton 
Letters. They purport to be written by 
a master in one of the public schools of 
England to a friend who has_ been 
obliged to take up his residence in the 
Island of Madeira for his health’s sake. 
It will, of course, be understood that the 
term “public schools” is here used in the 
English sense—that is, preparatory 
schools for the sons of aristocratic, plu- 
tocratic and professional families. Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby and Winchester may be 
mentioned as examples. The literary 
value of The Upton Letters is undoubt- 
edly high. They are written in grace- 
ful, but forcible, English, and the style 
is that easy and flowing one which 
comes, as it were, naturally to the man 
of culture. The psychological value is 
curious, for we have here a man whose 
innate optimism is ever striving against 
an equally innate morbidity—a curious 
mixture. He pours out his thoughts to 
his friend upon a variety of subjects— 
the mentality and moral character of his 
boys, the temperaments of his fellow 
schoolmasters, the curriculum of the 
school, the feelings called up by the 
rendering of the Psalms in divine serv- 


_ Memoir of Mark Pattison. 
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ice, his ideas of art and literature, and 
the pleasures of vacation tours and 
recreative bicycle rides. It is in these 
last that we see him at-his best, for in 
this country the criticisms upon the cur- 
riculum of an English public school will 
have but little interest. The descriptions, 
however, of his recreations are charm- 
ing glimpses of the way in which a sen- 
sitive, refined and educated mind looks 
at things around him, noting landscape, 
street, old manor house, and cathedral, 
listening to song of bird and sigh of 
wind. Especially interesting are the let- 
ters on literary subjects in which he 
writes of Charlotte Bronté, George 

Meredith, Henry James, Mrs. Humphry 

Ward, George Moore, George Gissing, 

Thomas Hardy, H. G. Wells. One gets 

quite a respect for his critical insight 

from these, and this is increased by a 

letter in which he takes the part of the 

On the . 

other hand, when he writes as he does 

about Herbert Spencer, judging him ex- 
clusively from his Autobiography, with- 
out having read half.a dozen pages of 
his philosophical writings, as the author 
himself confesses, judging the man su- 
perficially by his appearance and the cut 
of his clothes, we must call in question 
his fairness and critical powers. 

& 

The Lure of the Labrador Wild. By Dillon 
Wallace. New York: Fleming H. Revell. 
$1.50. 

Like the sea, the wild has always had 
vast drawing power for adventurous spir- 
its, restless under the complications and 
delays, the surface tameness and the arti- 
ficial conditions of civilization. They 
must touch life, tho it be but death that 
they arrive at in the process. And like 
the pioneers of every age, Wallace 
plunged again into the unknown—the 
little of the physical unknown remaining 
now unvisited on earth—“to verify ex- 
istence, and taste the variety of human 
fate,” and this week we have heard the 
great news that he is living, and has - 
succeeded where Hubbard failed and 
perished. And of this yariety the 
bleak monotony of the Labrador is a 
real element, at least as a foil for 
feeling, a vent for the expansion 
of activity, a means to whet the appetite 
for life. Any one fond of the romance 
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of strenuous physical exertion, and of 
the atmosphere of actual outdoor adven- 
ture, will rejoice to read this book; for 
it is amazingly well written, in its ability 
to recall the million incidents, and to re- 
animate the spirit, of that monotonous 
and desperate march. And yet this very 
notable minuteness of record, and the 
impression of monotonous endeavor 
faithfully reflected therefrom, involve the 
book in gathering gloom and tedium, un- 
relieved, in the first three-quarters of it, 


for any but a lover of the wild and of his 
struggling kind. Then comes the 
change, prepared for by this preliminary 
discipline and, perhaps, indispensable 
purgation, and we leap at once onto the 
peaks of tragedy, sublime, Shakespear- 
ean, broadly blended of humor and of 
pathos, exciting both to body and sow 
alike. No one should miss this conclu- 
sion, however little they may care to 
penetrate into the “terrific interiors” of 
the book. The dead man (Hubbard) in 
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his tent, calmly reposed after this more 
than mortal strain; his comrade, snow- 
blind and delirious, searching and 
circling, sometimes almost within call, 
had any call availed, exposed, half-naked 
to the drifts and whirling gales of Win- 
ter that made the hardy trappers of that 
region wrap in thickest furs, yet practi- 
cally unhurt because of long habituation 
to exposure; and George, the guide and 
savior of the sole survivor, with his in- 
genious and incredible endeavors, naive 
emotions, humorous soliloquies, human 
ejaculations, adding the laughter thru 
the tears—this end remains almost un- 
matched in this history of hardihood for 
epic intensity and tragic breadth of hu- 
man appeal to all our faculties. 
Js 


Literary Notes 
THE unique autobiography of Anthony Trol- 


lope, a greater work than any of his novels, is . 


reprinted in an attractive edition by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. ($1.25.) 

....-Macmillan & Co. publish an excellent 
edition of Thackeray’s “Henry Esmond.” It-is 


bound in one volume of some four hundred 
pages, and furnishes at once a handsome and 


compact work. ($2.00.) 

....“A Postal Dictionary” is a handy book- 
let to have on your desk or pocket. It con- 
tains practically as much information as can be 
found in the bulky and ill-arranged: Official 
Guide. (Grafton Press, New York, 25 cents.) 

....A vest pocket guide in the use of cor- 
rect English, containing an alphabetical list of 
common errors in pronunciation and grammar, 
is published by G. W. Ogilvie, Chicago, under 
the name of “Faulty Diction.” (Cloth, 25 cents ; 
leather, 50 cents.) 

....Eggs may be served in fifty-nine differ- 
ent ways and still preserve their identity ; ome- 
lets, for instance, excluded. All this informa- 
tion, and more, is included in Olive Green’s 
handy little book, “What.to Have for Break- 
fast.” (Putnam’s, 90 cents.) 

....-Marion Harland and Virginia. Van De 
Water have written a book on “Everyday Eti- 
quette,” which is one of the few books of this 
character which has-any practical value. The 
advice is sound, and the subjects sanely and 
simply treated. (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.00, ) 

_.-+.“Divorce and - Remarriage; the- Other 
Side,” by Will B.. Osman (Mayhew .Pub. Co., 
Boston, $1.50), is a fiery attack, largely in ital- 
ics, upon the high church doctrine of the in- 
dissolubility of- matriage.. The ‘author argues 
that any “home” where the married couple are 
strongly antagonistic should be broken up in 
the interest of the children, the parents and 
society. 

...-“Don’t kiss your dollar good-bye before 
treating your best beloved. Spend what you 
can afford with kingly carelessness, and make 
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up your laundry bill in another quarter.” Other 
advice of this kind is to be found in the very 
bright “Fussers’ Book.” (Fox, Duffield & Co., 
75 cents.) 

....“A Memoir of the First Treasurer of 
the United States,” by Rev. Michael R. Min- 
nich, is a very interesting sketch of Michael 
Hillegas, an important character, and some- 
what neglected by historians. During the 
stormy times of the Continental Congress, 
Treasurer Hillegas was a strong man at the 
financial helm. The book is privately printed 
by the author. P 


Pebbles 


A NEW magazine is called Human Life. 
pte State has a statute against taking it.— 
uck. 


...-Colonel Highflyer—What are your rates 
per column? 

Editor of “Swell Society’—For insertion or 
suppression ?—Life. . 


...-Don’t ask a girl to marry you after dark 
when she is dressed fit to kill. Call on her, 
and when you leave inadvertently drop a glove 
on the piano. - Return for it the next morning 
at 9 o’clock. If she comes to the door with 
one shoe and one slipper on, her hair done 
up in curl papers, dressed in an old mother 
hubbard, our advice is to take to the woods. 
But if she appears ina neat house dress, her 
hair done up and a rose in the top of her hair, 
— her quick—Marionville (Mo.) Free 

ress. 


....What has become of the old fashioned 
man who carried a shot bag in his pocket to 
keep change in? 

Who wore barn door trousers? 

Who kept a boot jack to pull off his boots? 

Who had his trousers lined with unbleached 
muslin? 

i Who wore a long linen duster when travel- 
ing? 

Who carried.an old flat carpet bag? 

Who greased his boots on Sunday? 

Who wore a shawl? 

Who wore a watch cord with watch key 
fastened to it? 

What has become of the old-fashioned wo- 
man who kept a bodkin in her work basket. 

Who baked custard for tea when she had 
company? : 

Who made impressions around the edge of 
pies with a key, to make them look fancy? 

Bh wore calico bonnets with pasteboard 
Slats! ‘ 

Who gave catnip tea to babies? 

What. has become of the old fashioned peo- 
ple who poured tea in the saucer and blew on 
it to make it cool? 

Who drank sassafras tea in the spring to 
purify their blood? 

What has become of-the old fashioned elo- 
cutionist who read “Widow Bedott Papers” at 
entertainments ? 

Of the old fashioned young men who 
greased his hair with bear’s oil scented with 
bergamot ?—Atchison Globe. 








Editorials 


Thanksgiving 


In the old New England days Sun- 
day was somewhat too holy a season to 
be profaned by introducing into the pul- 
pit any political topics; but there were 
two days in the year when the pulpit 
might properly discuss affairs of state, 
of course, from the moral or religious 
standpoint. One of these days was 
Thanksgiving Day and the other was 
Fast Day. To be sure, the preacher 
stood on Mount Gerizim on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, and on Mount Ebal on Fast 
Day ; but it might be the same proclama- 
tions from either, one ending with an 
assured blessing and the other with a 


warning curse. Thanksgiving was a day . 


for praise and hope, but yet for correc- 
tion in righteousness; while Fast Day 
was a time to reckon up our shortcom- 
ings and national sins, and rebuke them 
in the name of the Lord. How bravely 
they denounced slavery in a thousand 
pulpits, and the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
intemperance, and women’s rights! They 
put their best labor on these sermons and 
printed them. Now Fast Day has gone. 
People would not, could not, lose Thanks- 
giving Day, for it had become the day 
for family reunion, the glorification of 
the home and the joy of the harvest. 
But Fast Day perished of its own incon- 
sequence. It came to be a holiday with- 
out meaning, simply a needless occasion 
to neglect work, a holiday for boys’ 
games and no longer for abstinence and 
prayer. Healthy people do not want to 
fast; they can pray and confess just as 
well with the good dinner which the 
Lord has given them. 

So the religious and the civil thought 
of the two days gathers about the one. 
On Thanksgiving Day we thank God 
that, notwithstanding our failures and 
faults, the Lord is yet good to us; and 
we can qualify and moderate our enjoy- 
ment to a certain agreeable measure by 
whipping ourselves gently for our Sins, 
or putting a hair shirt over, not under, 
our silken vests. We can gather some 
comfort out of the discovery of public 
evils, in the little interval of worship that 
we give from the main service of the day, 
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when families gather about the loaded 
tables, and grandsires rejoice in gather- 
ing their children’s children. 

After giving thanks.for the usual or 
unusual mercies of the year—homes un- 
broken, abundant harvests, comfort and 
prosperity, national honor and strength— 
one may properly rejoice that our people 
have begun this past year to feel the 
shame of corrupt government, especially 
in our cities. Such a wave of municipal 
righteousness we have seen hardly ever 
before. We have been whipping out our 
dens of thieves, but first we had to whip 
ourselves to the effort. It has succeeded 
in some considerable measure. Great 
cities have been aroused to search out the 
selfishness and greed and corruption of 
those whose craft and graft had given 
them power, and they have removed or 
even punished them. A special reason 
for rejoicing is this, so far as it goes; 
but it still needs the sort of attention a 
Fast Day would give it. 

The ripping up and exposure which the 
examination of great financial imstitu- 
tions have received of late calls for spe- 
cial thanksgiving this day. It is not 
agreeable—it is very disagreeable—to 
find all this dishonest graft and craft in 
what we had taken to be almost benevo- 
lent institutions. We are amazed and 
pained when we discover that men of 
high repute have persuaded themselves 
that it is right to do wrong, and that it 
has been their effort to circumvent the 
laws and conceal their methods under the 
cover of new laws of high finance. Now 
we have found them out. We are stop- 
ping their robberies, which they regarded 
as legitimate if only not palpably illegal. 
This is a good work for the year, and 
not yet finished. For this our thanks- 
giving may be brief and moderate, for 
there is much more to be done of the 
Fast Day sort. High reputations have 
been smirched, and men in high positions 
yet remain to be removed from the rule 
of corporations and from the United 
States Senate. 

While we rejoice with thanksgiving 
this day for escape from such fearful 
misrule as has appeared in the massacres 
of Russia and- Turkey, and while we re- 











joice that our Government has had its 
part in restoring peace where there was 
horrible war, we may as well consider 
for a little while what are our own short- 
comings, how many are our own murders 
and lynchings unpunished, and what is 
the injustice which we show, if not to 
Armenians and Jews, yet equally to races 
yellow and black that live among us. 
There are signs of improvement for 
which we may rejoice, such as the over- 
whelming defeat of discriminating in- 
justice in Maryland; but our treatment 
of the Chinese has had a sharp rebuke 
and retaliation in the East that may well 
give us thought. And very far are we 
yet from settling the proper duty we owe 
to the laboring population of our whole 
country, and the proper restraints to be 
put on the power of those who exploit 
our industries. 

But these more serious thoughts are 
only for an hour today. The day belongs 
to the frolic of children and the sedater 
joy of their parents, and the serene grati- 
tude of those who remain to us from the 
elder generation. They have seen mar- 
velous changes and improvements in the 
civilization of ‘their seventy years. This 
is a different world from that of their 
childhood. What shall these children see 
at threescore and ten? Will what we 
now boast then seem crude or even cruel, 
in the light of new discoveries and a 
fairer show for every man? Why not 
more inventions, more truth, more jus- 
tice, a nobler country, a better world? 


Js 


Unworthy Senators 


Senator Burton has been convicted 
again. Last year he was tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be confined in 
jail. This punishment he avoided by a 
successful appeal to the court of last re- 
sort. He was released then, not because 
due weight had not been given to evi- 
dence tending to establish his innocence, 
but merely for the reason that the 
money which he received for breaking 
the law had been paid to him outside the 
jurisdiction of the court in which he was 
tried. His guilt was clearly shown in 
the first trial, and it has been shown in 
the second. But he is to appeal again, 
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and by means of the delay so caused he 
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may keep out of jail thru the remainder 
of his Senatorial term. 

That term will not expire until March, 
1907. Kansas should have two honest 
and competent representatives in the 
Senate. If Mr. Burton should have the 
brazen assurance to occupy his seat 
while his appeal is. pending, he would be 
worthless as a Senator and the State 
would be disgraced by his presence in 
the Senate Chamber. If he does not take 
his seat, Kansas will have only one 
Senator and one vote, instead of the two 
to which she is entitled. 

How is a State to get rid of a Sena- 
tor who is clearly unfit to hold his seat, 
if he will not resign and if the Senate 
will not expel him? Senators are elected 
to serve for six years, and even at the 
beginning of this long term their unfit- 
ness may be shown. Mr. Burton and 
Mr. Mitchell (of Oregon) have only a 
little more than a year remaining, if they 
can stave off a disqualifying final deci- 
sion of the courts; but there are others, 
also unfit, who may dishonor their States 
for several years to come. A large ma- 
jority of the people of Pennsylvania 
would be glad to be relieved of Senator 
Penrose, but his term will not end until 
1909. That year will also mark the ex- 
piration of the term of Senator Thomas 
C. Platt, of New York. And Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew is in the first year 
of his term, which ends in I1gr1tI. 

If the people of the State of New 
York, with the testimony taken by the 
Armstrong Insurance Committee fresh 
in their minds, could go to the polls now 
and vote upon the question whether Mr. 
Platt and Mr. Depew should be retained 
in the offices they now hold, great would 
be the majority for the retirement of 
both. Even the Legislature of the State, 
some members of which are less sus- 
ceptible than their constituents to influ- 
ences that excite righteous indignation, 
would emphatically reject both of these 
men if they were now candidates for re- 
election. But the two Senators will con- 
tinue to misrepresent New York at 
Washington—unless they resign, and 
this cannot be expected. 

New York, the great Empire State, 
with its 8,000,000 of people, is unfortu- 
nate in being compelled to carry this 
load; but it must submit, unless it shall 
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resort to great mass-meetings of protest 
and legislative resolutions of sharp con- 
demnation.. These might force those 
resignations that are so much to be de- 
sired. No ordinary pressure of public 
opinion will cause the two Senators to 
retire. 

In Los Angeles provision is made. by 
the city charter for what is known as 
the Recall, and we remember that an un- 
worthy Councilman was removed from 
office there last year by the votes of his 
constituents. Out he had to go, and a 
good man was put in his place. Those 
who desire to be represented honestly 
and decently by their elected public 
officers should inquire concerning the 
merits of this new device. If the Recall 
were now available to the people of the 
State of New York as a part of their ac- 
cepted political machinery, it would be 
used promptly, we think, to give them 
relief in the Senate. 


ws 


The Proprietors of America 
THE dominion of the white race in 


America began with a .parceling out 


of the Continent, so far as it was 
known and explored, among great 
proprietors. Some of these were individ- 
uals, others were corporate bodies. As 
actual colonization went on, the people 
that came here to dwell and to work came 
or were brought for the most part as ten- 
ants or hirelings. The thought that they 
and their descendants might some time 
own this virgin domain probably never 
entered their heads. Feudal relations 
they accepted as a natural, or at any rate 
an established, order of things. 

There were exceptions to this rule. To 
Massachusetts and Connecticut came 
little bands of men that had conceived the 
idea of building up in this new world 
commonwealths on the basis of a social 
covenant and popular proprietorship. 
Their purpose was to combine economic 
independence with citizenship and relig- 
ious liberty. A fair degree of success in 
realizing their purpose made them a po- 
tent example to their fellow colonists to 
the southward; among whom, as time 
went on, many causes operated to awaken 
the desire for economic~and political lib- 
erty. To a great extent the feudal sys- 
tem was undermined in the colonies be- 
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fore the Revolution, which swept away 
the whole structure. Then followed 
nearly a hundred years of democratic de- 
velopment. The new independent nation 
extended its sway to the Pacific Ocean. 
Yeoman proprietorship of the soil became 
the established economic basis of society 
in the Northern States. A suffrage re- 
stricted to some extent by property quali- 
fications gave place to practically uni- 
versal manhood suffrage. The wealth of 
the nation consisted in millions of mod- 
erate individual fortunes. There were 
few millionaires, and comparatively few 
paupers. 

Nothing could be farther from histor- 
ical fact, however, than an assumption 
that ever at any time this American na- 
tion has been consistently and thru- 
out democratic. Very rapidly after the 
War of Independence the system of labor 
on great plantations developed thru- 
out the South. With the overthrow of 
slavery by the Civil War, and the break- 
up of the plantation system, we were ap- 
parently rid finally and forever of the last 
survivals of a feudal regime. » That the 
downfall of Southern aristocracy and 
slavery would be followed by the rapid 
growth of a gigantic system of pluto- 
cratic industrial feudalism in the con- 
quering North, was a fact that only the 
most far-seeing observers of social evolu- 
tion could have foreseen. It was as a mat- 
ter of fact foreseen by men as unlike as 
Macaulay and Karl Marx. But their 
prevision was only smiled at by the in- 
credulous multitude. 

And to-day America, this land of the 
free, this realm of the greatest experi- 
ment in political democracy that has ever 
been tried, is no longer owned by the 
people. The facts set forth by Justice 
Grosscup in a magazine article, entitled 
“Who Shall Own America?” are attract- 
ing much attention, but only because he 
has set them forth in a clear and telling 
way. The facts themselves have long 
been matters of familiar knowledge. 
Vast as is our agricultural wealth—the 
value of our farm and farm equipment, 
still owned for the most part by individ- 
uals, amounting to over eighteen billion 
dollars—the wealth owned by corpora- 
tions exceeds it by more than five billion 
dollars. Leaving city real estate out of 
consideration, more than half of Ameri- 
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can wealth is now the property of cor- 
porations, and more than half of the 
American people are directly dependent 
upon corporations for their livelihood, 
and are subservient to them as were the 
serfs and liegemen to the medizval baron. 
Very rapidly, moreover, the great cor- 
porations are absorbing the small ones, 
- and the multi-millionaires in the director- 
ates of the great corporations are obtain- 
ing the holdings of the small millionaires. 
In a, word, if the present tendencies 
should continue unchecked for another 
quarter of a century, ten or twelve men 
at the outside would own more than half 
of the wealth of America, and fifty or 
one hundred men would own three-quar- 
ters of it. We should have returned to 
an exaggerated form of the proprietary 
system under which most of the Ameri- 
can colonies were planted, and the little 
day of democracy would be over. 

We need not fear, however, that this 
potential transformation of the Republic 
into a new feudal domain will be carried 
through to ultimate realization. The 
spirit that wrested liberty from oppres- 
sion in the later colonial period, that won 
independence in 1776, and that put down 
slavery in 1861, is already addressing it- 
self to the corporation oligarchy, and will 
make its power increasingly felt. Judge 
Grosscup’s discussion of remedies for the 
existing evils does not seem to us to be 
altogether adequate, but it includes sug- 
gestions worthy of consideration. He 
errs in looking upon the public ownership 
of natural resources and public utilities as 
more to be dreaded than corporate pro- 
prietorship, and we think him wholly mis- 
taken in supposing that a wide distribu- 
tion of the shares of corporate property 
among the people would satisfy the re- 
quirements of either equity or expedi- 
ency. What Judge Grosscup forgets is 
that in moral right all men are the true 
owners of all natural advantages not cre- 
ated by individual men, and of all arti- 
ficial advantages created by act and au- 
thority of the State. So long as legisla- 
tive bodies and courts corruptly convey 
these forms of wealth to private corpora- 
tions, the growing disparity of economic 
conditions must continue. Only when 
the community fully understands that 
wealth which can be held by individuals 
only under a State-given franchise right- 
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ly belongs and must legally belong to the 
whole public, will it be possible to make 
material progress in distributing the 
shares of other wealth now held by cor- 
porations, thru the devices that Judge 
Grosscup suggests. Let us by all means 
have a simplification of the corporate or- 
ganization, let us have a national incor- 
poration, and let us have a strict account- 
ability of trustees and directors. But do 


not let us imagine that these reforms 
alone, and apart from an increasing pub- 
lic proprietorship, will once more make 
the people the proprietors of America. 


st 


Football as a Training for Life 


Criticism of football is no new thing. 
There have always been Philistines in the 
outside world who, looking at the ques- 
tion from a utilitarian and unacademic 
standpoint, have made fun of it or called 
it brutal. Some fond parents have ob- 
jected to having their sons maimed or 
killed for the greater glory of the col- 
lege. An occasional professor has ven- 
tured to complain that it interfered with 
studies. Such protests as these, of 
course, could be disregarded, but this 
year even coaches who derive their living 
from the game, and college presidents, 
who have depended upon it for their best 
advertising, are beginning to talk of 
abolishing it. 

Many of the attacks now, being made 
upon football are so obviously unjust and 
exaggerated, and based upon such mis- 
apprehension of the purposes of the 
game, that in all fairness it is desirable 
to call attention to what can be said in 
its defence. The friends of the game 
have always insisted upon its value as a 
training for life. Since this is the avowed 
aim of the formal college course as pro- 
claimed by the presidents in catalogs and 
commencement addresses, it is obvious 
that if this can be accomplished with 
greater success on the gridiron than in 
the classroom, it does not mattet how 
much the latter is replaced by the former. 
This argument has not, however, had its 
due effect upon the opponents of the 
game because its advocates have not been 
explicit enough in showing just how 
football gives the preparation most need- 
ed to meet the conditions of modern life. 
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This deficiency we now propose to sup- 
ply. 

About its physical benefits it is un- 
necessary to speak. After making all al- 
lowance for those whose injuries in the 
game prove to be permanent, those who 
get Bright’s disease from the protein diet 
of the training table, and those whose 
sedentary occupations in after years do 
not enable them to keep in healthy condi- 
tion their abnormal muscular system, it 
is undeniable that the rest of the players, 
undoubtedly a majority of the whole 
number, have acquired a physical devel- 
opment which they could have obtained 
in no other way except by some other 
form of exercise. We shall therefore 
turn our attention to the mental and 
moral effects, which are of the greater 
importance ‘in that they are shared by 
the spectators as well. 

First of these is the cultivation of in- 
difference to the sufferings of other peo- 
ple. A certain degree of hardness of 


heart is necessary for success in the in- 
creasingly intense struggle for existence. 
Ruthlessness is the chief attribute of the 
superman, and his: progenitors have al- 


ready appeared upon the earth. The 
captain of industry knows that each new 
undertaking involves a sacrifice of many 
lives, but he must not allow that to deter 
him. Our railroads kill some 12,000 per- 
sons a year, and this cannot be avoided, 
except by the sacrifice of some of the 
profits. If we stopped to sympathize 
every time we saw some one run over by 
an automobile or a trolley car we should 
be late to church or theater. Such ves- 
tigial squeamishness as we have inherited 
may be most easily extirpated by a sea- 
son spent on the grandstands, where the 
mildest maiden soon learns to turn down 
her thumb like any vestal virgin in the 
Coliseum. ‘ 

It is not true, as charged by the ene- 
mies of football, that deliberate cruelty 
is common. On the contrary, almost all 
the players much prefer not to kill or to 
seriously injure their opponents if it is 
possible to win the game without it. 

Second, among the advantages of foot- 
ball is learning how to combine against 
an individual. The team play by which 
the weakest man on the other side can 
be downed by a concerted attack of half 
a dozen of the strongest is the best pos- 
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sible training in trust methods. The 
secret signals correspond to the tele- 
graphic code books of the corporations, 
and the principle and tactics are substan- 
tially those which have proved so ad- 
vantageous in modern business. The 
code of the duel, man to man, is anti- 


' quated. The commercial world has acted 


up to our national motto, E pluribus 
unum, and has added to it et plures con- 
tra unum. 

A third lesson the football player learns 
is a self-sacrificing devotion to an irra- 
tional ideal. It is on the face of it absurd 
that such efforts should be made to get 
a pigskin between the poles, but it is not 
more irrational than many of the aims 
for which men and women strive in post- 
graduate life. Rank, titles, decorations, 
applause, trophies, badges, flags, form- 
ulas, hypotheses, platforms, creeds, ritu- 
als, fashions, statues, tombstones—all 
such things for which we sacrifice our- 
selves and others have in them much of 
the symbolic, the sentimental and the 
fictitious. ; 

Fourth, there is the cultivation of the 
spirit of blind_partisanshjp. The young 
man hesitates in the choice of a college 
between several apparently equally good, 
but once in he feels very differently about 
it. -He has nothing but cheers for his 
own college and jeers for all the others. 
The interclass and intercollegiate con- 
tests are excellent drill for that combina- 
tion of loyalty and intolerance which is 
one of the pillars of our present civiliza- 
tion. Without it party lines would be 
obliterated, ecclesiastical sects would 
fuse, social castes would dissolve and 
wars would cease. 

Fifth, the gambling, which is an inev- 


‘itable concomitant of football, is so sim- 


ilar to the operations of the stock ex- 
change that proficiency in it is almost 
equivalent to a business college course. 
This is a commercial age, and the sooner 
a boy learns that an opinion is not re- 
spected unless it is backed by money the 
better. One who learns in his youth how 
delightful it is to get money out of other 
people without earning it will never for- 
get it. The joy of high hazard and 
chance fortune once tasted acts as a 
constant incentive to rise above the level 
of commonplace industry. 

Sixth, additional training in the meth- 
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ods of the higher finance is obtained in 
the handling of football funds. To col- 
lect $20,000 or $40,000, in part by per 
capita assessments upon unwilling stu- 
dents, enforced by the most rigid of all 
forms of social control, college spirit; to 
expend this on objects for which a tenth 
of the sum would be sufficient, and to 
make both ends meet with a creditable 
balance sheet at the end of the season, 
qualifies a man for lucrative positions, 
like that of president of a life insurance 
company. 

Seventh, the enforcement of the rule 
against professionalism has cultivated a 
nice sense of class distinctions hitherto 
lacking in America. Boys are learning 
that it is wrong to run a race for a gold 
medal stamped by the United States 
Mint. We are beginning to feel about 
it here as they do in England—that to 
do anything for money is essentially de- 
grading. The Rocky Mountain ranch- 
man thinks it wrong to shoot a deer for 
fun; he only kills one when he is out 
of meat. The gentleman hunter holds 


the reverse principle equally strongly, 


and, as is usually the case, each de- 
spises the other on account of his dif- 
ferent code of ethics.- Now that we are 
growing a leisure class it is well to have 
our youth trained in the aristocratic ethics 
of the essential superiority of the ama- 
teur. 

Eighth, the disregard for the author- 
ity of the umpire, developed in both 
players and spectators, will be found 
very useful to those who enter the higher 
walks of life in politics and commerce. 
The players learn by experience ~-how 
easy and how profitable it is to dodge 
the umpire, and deceive their opponents, 
while the spectators learn how power- 
less is a single man—clothed in a little 
brief authority—against the clamor of a 
mob. This is invaluable training for the 
heads of corporations in the intimidation 
of public officials who try to interfere 
with their business, and for the populace 
on those occasions when they take the 
law into their own hands. 

The games of youth are always imi- 
tations of the occupation of their pa- 
rents. Football is the epitome of our 
competitive commonwealth, the real na- 
tional game, the symbol of our civiliza- 
tion, the rehearsal of the drama of life, 
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and it is very irrational to object to the 
students practicing in miniature the 
game they will afterward play in earnest. 


oS 
A Substitute for Insurance 


An article which we publish this week 
on the cost of life insurance traverses a 
very different subject from that which 
has been considered by Mr. Hughes in 
the legislative examination now going 
on, the results of which we discussed 
editorially. last week. In the present ar- 
ticle a distinguished actuary explains the 
principle on which the charge for life 
insurance is fixed, and argues that the 
cost cannot be materially reduced. 

The reader will see that so long as it 
costs so much to persuade men to in- 
sure their lives no great reduction can 
be made. Something can be done by less 
waste in extravagance and graft; but 
after all it is.the soliciting of insurance 
that makes a chief item. How can that 
expense be reduced? 

Perhaps nothing immediate is in sight, 
but if we will look far enough ahead we 
may discover what is likely to succeed 
life insurance, at much less expense. At 
present people do not go for insurance; 
they have to be urged to take it. When 
everybody is insured, and is required to 
take it, then it can be had with less cost 
to each; but it will be a different kind of 
insurance. 

In Germany there is a system of com- 
pulsory insurance for working people, 
of which one-third is paid by the em- 
ployer, one-third by the workman, and 
one-third by the State. If one hires a 
servant he is obliged to put each month 
stamps in his or her book to the re- 
quired amount, and this is inspected to 
see that it is done. This provides a pen- 
sion against sickness and old age. A 
similar system; or even more extensive, 
has been adopted in New Zealand. It 
is a kind of compulsory insurance, ap- 
plied to certain classes. We are not yet 
ready to adopt it, for we let older coun- 
tries, where conditions are more stress- 
ful—and New Zealand—try a great 
many experiments for us. We do not 
even yet have postal banks, or parcel 
post, or municipal trolleys, or Govern- 
ment railroads, much less 6ld age’ pen- 
sions. We apply the system only to our 
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Army and Navy, not even to our Civil 
Service. But it is likely to come one 
of these days; and we may very likely 
see a system of pensions developed be- 
yond that for the working classes, which 
will replace insurance and make the 
present system unnecessary. It may 
perhaps. connect itself with a system of 
income tax, by which the amount to be 
received will depend on the amount of 
income tax paid, but with an upper limit 
of perhaps $1,500. Thus, as is proper 
in taxation, the wealthier will pay more, 
and the poorer less, than their propor- 
tion, while it will be the poorer that re- 
ceive the principal advantage. The sys- 
tem will be applied so as to provide for 
widows and orphans, as well as for the 
support of the wage-earner during his 
lifetime. 

It may be suggested that State control 
of insurance will be expensive because 
it will give opportunities for graft. 
This is hardly the time to bring forward 
such an objection. Insurance as now 


managed by corporations does not seem 
to be clear of the same complaint. 


s 
The Country Home 


Even those who return to their city 
homes before Thanksgiving Day do it 
with regret. The conviction is growing 
on business men that somehow they have 
made a failure of home-building, even 
when they have got marble fronts, with 
picture galleries. Not long ago, at a 
Chamber of Commerce meeting, a man of 
wealth and social standing remarked, “I 
am not satisfied; and as far as I am sat- 
isfied I am alarmed. We are coming to 
a great awakening by and by, and I hope 
it will be soon. When-I think it over, 
I don’t wish to measure my life by so 
much office work, and so much accumu- 
lated property, nor by money-graded 
social standing. Somehow I have a 
growing feeling that I am lacking some- 
thing, and have been starving the best 
part of my nature. Can the country 
give me this something that the city can- 
not? I begin to think that it can.” The 
city at its best cannot get down to the 
heart of life. No man can live a right 
life who does not live in contact with 
nature. 
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On the other hand, the farmer has 
also grown dissatisfied. He wants some- 
thing that he cannot, or has not, got— 
in way of comfort, conveniences and rest. 
Heretofore he has pushed into city life 
and village life to get these things. Has 
he got them? As a rule he has given up 
more than he has gained. He, too, will 
have to say that the city, at its best, 
leaves him still lacking something. It is 
a sorry chapter in American experience 
that recounts the story of the retired 
farmer. He has generally found himself 
badly adapted to crowded life, and if he 
has engaged in town business he has 
as a rule failed in competition. A man 
who has spent the best part of his life 
with his elbows free, on the farm, has 
unfitted himself for the close rivalry of 
town life. 

The new conditions of country life are 
more satisfactory. Nearly all the privi- 
leges which have heretofore been charac- 
teristic of city life have gone out into 
the country. On the other hand, a small 
fraction of country life has become iden- 
tified with city living. The coming city 
will have a good deal more of suburban- 
ism. Yet it cannot be overlooked that 
while the ratio of increase in population in 
the United States has become much more 
largely identified with the country dur- 
ing the last ten years, yet only 2 per cent. 
of recent immigration finds its way out 
among the hills and valleys. This leaves 
the problem of city improvement very 
seriously handicapped. No change for 
the better can take place anywhere com- 
parable with what is going on in the 
country. Intensive farming is rapidly 
cutting up the great farms into small 
ones and working them with machinery. 
Five or ten acres gives a better home 
and more satisfactory income than the 
old-fashioned farm of one hundred acres 
or more. The trolley and free mail de- 
livery are working wonders in suburban- 
izing outlying districts. But just now 
the feature of country life which is most 
notable is organized effort for better- 
ment on the part of the farmers them- 
selves. Pursuit of happiness is even 
better than the achievement. What the 
philosopher said of truth the farmer can 
say of comforts and pleasures: If I had 
them all in hand, I would open my hand 














and let them fly away for the pleasure 
of pursuit. Farmers’ clubs. do not con- 
fine their discussions to animal breeding 
and dairy interests, but are in close con- 
ference with the educational, political and 
social forces of the country. Looking 
ahead, the farmer sees the States organ- 
ized in the interest of agriculture. 

Country life is simple life. Under 
present conditions it puts no severe strain 
upon the physical organism of the culti- 
vator. It does put an increased tax upon 
his intellectual powers. It calls into ac- 
tion all the forces of his being, and so 
creates a balance, conducive to long life, 
as well as full life. The old-time farmer 
was broken down at fifty; the farmer of 
to-day is active at eighty. It is almost 
impossible that he shall not live a natural 
life. He is surrounded by birds and 
brooks and bees and trees. The first im- 
pulse of a man who finds himself in the 
country is to roll in the clover. He 
breaks loose from conventionalities, is 
unbound and free. The wife digs in her 
own garden, manages her own bees, or 
learns the art of cross-breeding fruits 
and vegetables. Husband and wife live 
together and work together, as they can- 
not in the city. ; 

It is not so much a cursory view of 
anything, but an underview or interview 
of a few things that gives real pleasure. 
That is what we get from modern farm- 
ing. Botany, entomology, ornithology, 
all contribute; but most of all the art of 
plant-breeding — creating new things. 
Some one said, we think it was Kant, that 
a single leaf contains more than a long 
life can completely study. Each year un- 
folds new revelations to the sincere farm- 
er. His acres are one of the Books of 
God. “The boor,” says Emerson, “has 
not power to possess; he can only work 
his acres; [ own them.” The late Theo- 
dore Dwight asked in one of his law 
classes, “How far up do you own, above 
your real estate?” “As high up as heav- 
en,” answered one of his pupils. “Some 
do,” replied the professor. Modern 
farming is bringing this about—fewer 
acres but vaster possessions. “He that 
hath eyes to see let him see;” “he that 
hath ears to hear let him hear.” The new 
country life quickens all the faculties. 

The new country home will be more 

economic in principle, while it will be en- 
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larged greatly in its privileges. It will 
not be harassed by questions of water 
rates and rent. The rural telephone will 
not cost to exceed twelve or fifteen dol- 
lars per year; and the trolley will come 
to the door, to carry its products directly 
to market. The housewife gathers half 
her dinner directly from the garden. 
while her meat bill is mostly met by the 
contents of her chicken yard. She knows 
nothing about paying forty cents a dozen 
for eggs. On the other hand, she can 
add greatly to the income, while sub- 
tracting as largely from the outgoes. 
The question of child labor does not dis- 
turb the country. Every child can take 
part in the economic life of the family. 
Eight hours a day labor will be enough 
to make the home successful—but these 
eight hours will be spread over more 
than half of the day. 

The new country home will, best of all, 
create society without destroying individ- 
uality. It will so enlarge, multiply and 
enrich home industries that the whole 
family can co-operate in purpose and 
labor, and so construct a society of ite 
own. Home education has already ac- 
quired a new impetus. We are breaking 
the habit of farming out our children to 
all sorts of institutions, while ourselves 
vacating the office of parents, and void- 
ing the responsibility of training. The 
result spreads from the family to the 
town; reviving the old-time town spirit. 
Homing will retake its place as a social 
force. It is no longer necessary to con- 
sider a boy a failure who does not “get 
away from the farm.” Here he will have 
full swing for his genius and the exer- 
cise of all his talents. 

What we now need is to bring this new 
instinct for country life down into the 
low strata of city population. So far we 
are getting the best classes, while the 
submerged are still merged. In a repub- 
lic this is dangerous. The masses vote 
as well as the individuals;- and the 
former may outvote the latter. Further- 
more it is unwise to leave at the ganglia 
of social and political organization the 
least differentiated. The movement of 
the masses will be of necessity accom- 

plished in due time. The future of 
American society will escape from the 
extremes imposed by European immi- 
gration. 
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The amazing fact is 
brought to the knowledge 
of the people that in our 
Naval Academy, and equally in West 
Point, there prevails a system of settling 
difficulties between students based on the 
ethics of the duel, except that fists have 
taken the place of pistols. And this sys- 
tem is allowed by the officers in charge, 
and defended as necessary to protect the 
“honor” and develop the “manliness” 
of the students. We do not need this 
system to develop manliness in civil life. 
That such a system should prevail tends 
‘to prove the persistence of a lower type 
of civilization in the fighting profession. 
We have passed the stage in civilization 
of the due] in most parts of the country, 
for we find legal and Christian methods 
of protecting honor and manliness. In- 
deed, what is there manly in trying to 
beat each other senseless and in forcing 
another to fight? That the authorities in 
charge are most to blame we have rio 
doubt. They know it, allow it and ap- 
prove it. We recall that shortly before 


The Duel for 
Manliness 


the Civil War there was the real duel in 
vogue in the Naval Academy, and that 


after a sad result of a duel the officers 
stamped it out completely, and so it con- 
tinued for some years. It is not a dozen 
years, we are informed, since this new 
duello sprang up, and already it has its 
laws of provocation, its code of proced- 
ure and its rules for the referee, and 
every few weeks sees a fight pulled off. 


J 


The legations at Constan- 
tinople understood the con- 
dition of the Sultan’s mind 
did the omniscient corre- 
While the writers were 
threatening war, and particularly the 
massacre of Christians all over Turkey, 
and were telling us how the Sultan was 
in the hands of a mysterious organization 
of Moslem fanatics having its headquar- 
ters in Morocco, the Ambassadors of the 
six Powers paid no attention to all these 
alarms, but sent their fleets (Germany ex- 
cepted) to Mitylene and seized the cus- 
tom house. That was the first step and 
it was enough. The Sultan had waited 
for this and was ready to yield. The old 
missionary, Dr. Jacob Chamberlain, tells 
of a batky horse he once owned in India 


Submission 
of Turkey 


better than 
spondents. 
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that would not move until its ear had 
been twisted. At last it would turn its 
head to have its ear twisted. Somewhat 
like that horse is the Porte. The Sultan 
is by nature vicious and balky, but he 
knows that when the protectors of his 
iniquitous throne make up their mind to 
insist on reform it must be made, and he 
is ready for it. The assertion that he 
cannot yield for some religious reason 
resting on Moslem law is baseless, as 
was years ago proved when similar mis- 
government in Syria took the appoint- 
ment of a Governor out of the hands of 
the Sultan and gave it to the European 
Powers. Since then Syria has been fairly 
well governed, and so will Macedonia be 
when a similar or more thoro system 
of reform is taken in hand, committed, 
perhaps, to execution by Austria. And 
this raises the question whether it is 
purely sympathy with Turkey or a cer- 
tain jealousy of Austria which dictates 
the course of Emperor William. 


st 


Things are moving rapidly 
in Russia. The impossible 
has already happened. An- 
ticipations have been falsified. That 
Japan should crush the Russian power in 
the East seemed incredible; but it was 
done. That peace would beat down the 
growing revolutionary movement in Rus- 
sia we all feared; it has only given it 
resistless strength. We knew that the 
autocracy was doomed, and were glad 
that constitutional government, under the 
Czar, was to take its place; we are now 
anticipating with astonishment a Social 
republic. Count Witte tried to stem the 
tide by giving Russia what Germany has ; 
but the Russian people will have no such 
half way liberty; they want the fullest 
measure and think they are ready for it. 
The explanation of this surprising devel- 
opment and possibility seems to be in the 
fact that the only propaganda Russia has 
had is that of Socialism. She has had 
not the least experiment in any more 
moderate form of self-government, and 
so she is ready, under the lead of these 
extreme teachers, to pass suddenly, with- 
out experience, with no gradual prepara- 
tory transition, from autocracy to Social- 
ism, and, we fear, thru a period of pro- 
longed masacre and anarchy. More and 


The Russian 
Revolution 











more desperate seem the conditions. 
Witte has occasion for all his diplomacy. 
Almost it looks as if the Zemstvoists can- 
not help him, and as if the Duma comes 
too late. The French Revolution seems 
io be returning. Then the experiment of 
constitutional government had not been 
iairly tried, and Socialism seemed the 
only alternative to autocratic power. 
Now, popular representation under a 
monarchy is the accepted and usual cus- 
tom of rule, and the leaders in the Rus- 
sian revolution understand it. Can it be 
that they will avoid the rock on which 
the French Revolution perished, and that 
we can have in Russia a great Social 
republic, to startle and perhaps instruct 
the world? And what will happen in 
Germany and Austria when proximus 
ardet Ucalegon? To maintain the Czar 
on his throne the Emperor might well 
think it necessary to send an army to St. 
Petersburg and Moscow and lose his own 
throne in the attempt to save it. 


a 


casnsihiiiiaen aed In an admirable address 
an tion 2¢ the meeting of the 
_ American Missionary As- 
sociation, its president, A. H. Bradford, 
D. D., spoke on “Race Segregation and 
Race Integration,’ and he used an ef- 
fective illustration. He had said that in 
Atlanta there has lately been erected the 
finest railroad station in all the South, a 
magnificent building; but that he had 
been informed that no negro is allowed 
to enter its main doorway. He turned to 
another speaker of the evening, the Rev. 
H. H. Proctor, pastor of.a colored church 
in Atlanta, and asked if such is the fact; 
and Mr. Proctor said it was. “Shame, 
shame, shame!” said Dr. Bradford, and 
the great audience expressed agreement 
with his sentiment. But we suppose At- 
lanta is not a peculiar case. Generally in 
the South we believe that a separate 
waiting room, with a separate entrance, is 
provided for negroes. It is a part of the 


system which requires separate cars on 
the railroads and separate seats on the 
trolleys, and separate schools, and its pur- 
pose is to humiliate the negroes and teach 
them that they are an inferior, out-caste 
race, out of which they cannot be allowed 
to rise. 
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At the end of the year Sunday schools 
are selecting their plans for the coming 
year, and still the larger number of 
them will be studying the International 
Lessons. We would commend to them 
a consideration of those plans which are 
not confined to the study of a dozen or 
so verses, but which take up connected 
topics, and especially such as provide for 
the several grades of classes, such as we 
have in our public schools. Much has 
been done in the last few years to bring 
up the standard of Sunday school teach- 
ing, so as to compare somewhat with that 
in our public schools, and the school is 
behind the times which does not ap- 
preciate the value of true methods of in- 
struction. 
Js 

Russia joins the other powers to de- 
mand that the slaughter of Christians 
stop in Turkey. But Russia massacres 
the Jews, and the Sultan smiles sardonic- 
ally. And then the United States begs 
the Czar to stop killing Jews, and the 
United States is infamous for the number 
of its murders by mobs. And the Czar 
listens and wonders if the American 
Bible omits the passage about motes and 
beams. 


ad 

The London Municipal Journal says 
that all the municipal telephone enter- 
prises in England are now paying re- 
turns on their investment, even tho they 
are charging only about half the rates 
of private companies. And yet there are 
many people in this country who believe 
municipal ownership impracticable and 


dangerous. 
Sd 


We are asked to give our support to 
a bill fathered by the Humane Societies 
of this State to forbid the docking of 
horses’ tails. It has our hearty support. 
Such a bill has failed twice in the New 
York Legislature. The custom is a cruel 
one, and no gentleman, and still more no 
lady, should consent to drive a horse thus 
mutilated. 


Now Norway has taken on an incum- 
brance, a King. How strange it would 
be if, while the most democratic country 
in Europe takes a King, Russia, the 
most autocratic, should proclaim a re- 
public. 








Financial 


Our Prosperous Farmers 


A TIMELY report for the Thanksgiving 
season is that of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, with its statistical proof of the 
unprecedented prosperity of the Ameri- 
can farmer in the present year. Farm 
crops have never before in this country 
been harvested at so high a general level 
of production and value. While only one 
crop, corn, reached its highest yield in 
1905, four crops—corn, hay, wheat and 
rice—reached their highest value. The 


enormous total of farm output was $6,- 
415,000,000, as shown in the following 


1905. 1904. 

$1,216,000,000 $1,088,000,000 
529,000,000 
600,000,000 
510,000,000 
280,000,000 
151,000,000 
59,000,000 
53,000,000 
14,000,000 
611,000,000 
2,264,000,000 


POURED 2 cc ccccce 
Barley 

Tobacco 

Rice 

Dairy Products... 
Other Products... 


665,000,000 
2,285,000,000 





$6,415,000,000 $6,159,000,000 
Included in the products not specifically 
enumerated ($2,285,000,000) are eggs 
and poultry to the value of $500,000,000. 
The annual output of eggs is twenty bil- 
lions. The farm horses have a value of 
$1,200,000,000, and $252,000,000 may be 
added for mules. The number of cows 
(value $482,000,000) has been increas- 
ing, but the year has seen a#decline in 
the number of cattle and of sheep. Since 
1900 the aggregate increase in the value 
of farm animals has been $249,000,000. 
Farms themselves are worth more by 334 
per cent. than they were five years ago. 
During the preceding ten years the in- 
crease was only 25 per cent. Indications 
of the farmer’s prosperity are seen in the 
1,754 small national banks organized 
during the last five and a half years, 
nearly all of them in the rural districts, 
and more than one-third of them in the 
South; also in the increase of bank de- 
posits in agricultural States, notably in 
the upper Mississippi Valley, and espe- 
cially in the South, where, for the year, 
it has been nearly 23 per cent. 


It is now practically admitted that 
the St. Paul road will be extended to the 
Pacific Coast, with terminals at Seattle 
and Tacoma. 
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....THE Middlesex Banking Co., of 
Middletown, Conn., of which Robert N. 
Jackson is President, will pay upon pre- 
sentation, with interest to date of pay- 
ment, certain debentures due December 
Ist, January Ist and February Ist. 


....Of the new Japanese 4 per cent. 
loan (£25,000,000, redeemable at par at 
the end of twenty-five years), $3,250,000 
was taken for issue in this country by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and offered on the 
28th at 87 and accrued interest by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., the National City Bank and 
the National Bank of Commerce. 


....A new trust company, to be known 
as the Columbia Trust Company, will be- 
gin business in this city on December 4th, 
with a paid-in capital of $1,000,000 and 
a surplus of $1,000,000. It is independ- 
ent of control by any single interest, and 
will do a general trust company business 
on conservative lines, with courteous re- 
gard for the interests and convenience 
of its patrons. Robert S. Bradley is 
President, and the Vice-President is 
Clark Williams, formerly Vice-President 
of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company. The Chairman of the 
Executive Committee is A. B. Hepburn. 
Among the directors are Samuel G. 
Bayne, President of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank; William H. Moody, At- 
torney-General of the United States; 
Charles O. Gates, President of the Royal 
Baking Powder Co.; William H. Nich- 
ols, President of the General Chemical 
Co.; Clarence W. Seamans, President 
of the Union Typewriter Co.; Arthur 
Turnbull; and Clark Williams, the 
company’s Vice-President. The new 
company’s place of business will be 
at the corner of Nassau and Cedar 
streets. 


....Dividends announced: 

Buff. & Susq. R. R. Co. (Preferred), quar- 
terly, I per cent., payable December Ist. 

Buff. & Susq. R. R. Co. (1st Mort. Coupons), 
payable December Ist. 

U. S. Leather Co. (Preferred), $1:50 per 
share, payable January 2d. 

Central Leather Co. (Preferred), $1.75 per 
share, payable January 2d. 

Southern Pacific Co., various Coupons, pay- 
able December Ist. 

Iowa Central R’way (1st. Mort. Coupons), 
payable December Ist. 

inn. & St. Louis Co., Coupons, payable De- 

cember Ist. 
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Fisk @ Robinson 


BANKERS 





28 State Street 
BOSTON 


35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 







BANKING DEPARTMENT 





DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS of Corporations. Firms and Individuals received subject to sight 
draft. Certificates of deposit issued payable on demand or at a stated date. Interest allowed 
on daily balances and on money deposited pending investment. Loans made on approved 


security. 
FISCAL AGENCY 





ACCOUNTS for the payment of bonds coupons, dividends, etc., and for the transfer and 
registration of securities received from municipal, railroad and other corporations. 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 





UNITED STATES BONDS and other investment securities bought and sold. Orders on 


the New York Stock Exchange executed on commission for cash. 
MONTHLY REVIEW of the Government Bond and Railroad Bond situation, together with 


a list of current offerings yielding from 3% to 43% per cent., forwarded upon request. 






































American Loan 
and A Quarter of a 


Trust Company|}| Million People 
































53 State Street, Boston, Mass. representing the best interests 
= = in New York and vicinity, both 
; commercially and sociall 
Capital . . . . . . $1,000,000 ’ 4 
Surplus Earnings . . . $1,750,000 Have Telephones 
. Are you able to reach them ? 
OFFICERS: 
N. W. JORDAN, President. C. H. BOWEN, Secretary 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Sec. Have You a Telephone? 
DIRECTORS: Residence telephone service in 
C. F. Adams, 24 N. W. Jordan Manhattan is available at a cost 
F. Lothrop Ames David P. Kimball of only $3.75 per month. Call 
Hobart Ames John Lawrence 
Edwin F. Atkins S. E. Peabody nearest Contract Office for full 
Charles 8. Bird Francis Peabody,Jr. information. 
George W. Brown Albert A. Pope 
pace ed ae N. W. Rice NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
ordon Dexter Royal Robbins 
Bugene N. Foss P. L. Saltonstall 15 DEY ST. 
Elmer P. Howe Charles W. Whittier Contract Offices: Telephone No.: 
Te eee ce a t. - - - go1o Cortlandt 
. . ° 9040-38th 4 
i , . 38th St. 9000 Morningside 
kTransacts a General Banking and TS Ae Fe 








Trust Company Business 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar and Transfer Agent. 
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OLD PAINTINGS FROM SPAIN. 


PICTURES OF SAINTS AND GRANDEES 
BY FAMOUS SPANIARDS. 


The Ehrich Galleries, 8 West Thirty- 
third street, opens today one of those 
special exhibitions which are the delight 
of lovers of old masters. It is devoted to 
Spanish paintings of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, from Co- 
éllo and Goya, and includes a number of 
portraits of ecclesiastics and grandees, as 
well as altarpieces and pictures of saints 
produced for the decoration of churches, 
monasteries, and private dwellings. 

Altho Spanish pictures have been seen 
before in the same galleries, this is the 
first time an exhibition has been de- 
voted exclusively to them, so that the 
chance is offered to examine thirty or more 
at once and determine what it is in the na- 
tional touch that pleased so acutely writ- 
‘ ers like Gautier and artists like Manet, 
Carolus Duran, Whistler and Sargent, not 
to speak of Chase, Lathrop, and other 
Americans. 

The son-in-law of Velasquez—Juan Bau- 
tista Martinez del Mazo—is very favor- 
ably represented by a full length standing 
figure of a nobleman, in red stockings, 
black body coat with decorative patterns 
in gold lines, and a cloak of the same 
material, having a roseate lining. The cloak 
is so wrapped round the gentleman’s body 
that the red lining forms a broad zone, 
which meets another portion falling from 
his shoulder. The color is a delicious old 
rose, and is repeated in a curtain on the 
upper left hand corner of the canvas. Bold 
and effective is the composition with this 
cloak as a factor. The golden hilt of a 
sword shows in its folds. This broad con- 
trast of rose and black is singularly de- 
lightful. Luckily, the artist did not need 
to expend all his power on the clothes, for 
in this grandee he had a fortunate sit- 
ter. Handsome, polished, aloof-looking, al- 
most to the point of insolence, the man is 
ready to step from the frame into a sev- 
enteenth century play and act the part of 
the grandee in “The Barber of Seville.” 

Another capital face is seen in a head 
of a Spanish gentleman by Murillo. It 
bears an anxious look, as if his conscience 
troubled him or he was sure the inquisi- 
tors were on his trail. It reminds one, 


tho it has narrower features, of the 
portrait of Velasquez by himself which is 
preserved in Rome. By Ribera is a por- 
trait of a Franciscan monk wrought in 
the heavy light and shade he preferred 
above all softer brushwork, a monk with 
letter and quill in his hands, very hard- 
featured, alert and intelligent. Quite an- 
other character appears in the half length 
of a Cardinal by Mateo Cerezo (1635-1685), 
a gross person with a big, obstinate nose 
and red, fleshy, protruding lips, whose 
entire visage forms such a satire on ec- 
clesiastics devoted to the fleshpots as Vi- 
bert never surpassed in his paintings full 
of raillery.of Church magnates. He has 
the chin and lips of the Hapsburgs. The 
likeness is painted with a bold, flowing 
brush, but no refinements, and forms a 
singularly effective bit of decoration in its 
direct forcefulness. 

Zurbaran is a painter rarely seen on 
this side of the water, not even in Mex- 
ico; the peculiar flavor of his brushwork 
is tasted in a full length imaginary por- 
trait of that St. Elizabeth who was Prin- 
cess of Thuringia and became Queen of 
Hungary. Her sumptuously brocaded 
dress, with great designs in gold and sil- 
ver, her oddly shaped mantle, the little 
crown in her dark hair, hovered over by 
the most attenuated oreole, as if apolo- 
gizing for dragging in the saintship, lend 
this figure a peculiar quality from the 
realistic side. But her face is interesting 
because so completely Spanish—long al- 
mond eyes, long features, dead-white skin, 
hair almost black—and the person who. was 
Zurbaran’s model appeals to one far more 
than the saint. Indeed, that part is rather 
eliminated as smacking too much of the 
ecclesiastical shop. 

Two’ examples of Theotocopulos (el 
Greco) exhibit this forerunner of Ribera 
in characteristic vigor as to modeling and 
ruthlessness as to one’s feeling for the 
tender side of martyrdom, and the dis- 
cipline of saints. One is a St. Jerome in 
his cave, the other a saint about to 
flagellate the flesh literally. Of Goya there 
are two small equestrian pieces, Spanish 
gentlemen in the old picturesque garb on 
horseback—lively, electric affairs as one 
may expect from this impetuous person. 
Of Coéllo there is a head of a young girl 
in black toque and gold earrings of a 
quaint design; of Pedro de Moya, a very 
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THE WORLD CHAMPION 


KING ALAR 


Also St. Bernards at Stud. 
Willowmere Judge, Ch. Duke of Watford 
Ch. Newton Abbot, Squire and Zeno W. 


Young stock, beautiful and richly bred, generally 
on hand. Further information cheerfully farnished 


WILLOWMERE FARM, Sound Beach, Conn. 














pleasing group of St. Joseph (a good-look- ORIENTAL RUGS 


} ‘ae _ Nearly everyone is sensible of the charm that lurks 
ing young peasant), the Virgin Mary, sweet in an Oriental Rug. Many a rug of this kind, aside 
F : ‘ : rom its consummate beauty, has cunningly woven into 
and downward gazing; the Bambino, step- its very threads a strange Testers symbolism that is at 
ping out with tiny feet as he looks upward, times almost mystic. The prayer rugs in particular, in 
> tended for use while the Mohammedan in devotion faces 

and a male angel with nude shoulder and Mecca, so closely associated with King Solomon, Mo- 
ammed an e sacre oran, are most interesting an 

breast, wrapped as to the lower part appeal to very many. Sheppard, Knapp & Co., of this 


ina pale pink robe. These four are walk- | city,, have ay now on sale a number of Oriental Rugs, 
; ° ° obtained of a banker who had made advances on them so 
ing alone in pleasant conversation, each that = sell them at — 50, per cont. of he sou 
¢ oa : ‘ rices. ese rugs are available for Christmas gifts as 
face urbane and spirited, . without being a as for personal use. Among them are vow 4, Cabis- 
vivid. We may guess it is a flight into tans, Khurdistans, some Indian rugs and Persian tex- 
: tiles. 

Egypt, because in the background are 

palms and a pyramid. Other religious pic- 
tures by Alonzo Cano, Juan de Joanes, Luis 
de Morales, Juan de Ribalta, A. M. de 
Tobar, have their several savor, but must be 
left unnoticedx-The New York Times, No- ks 


vember 12th. 





READING NOTICES 


HAMPTON TERRACE ((Established 1870.) 


It will interest many of our readers to know that “ Cures While You Sleep.” 
since last season the eee go mp of Hampton Terrace, 


Augusta, Ga., has improved the grounds and pit links, W h oop j na- Co ug h, C roup, 


so that now the golf course is not surpasse any 


in the South. More than $20,000 has been ex ed in iti 

this way. bo ng hotel one vin the winter season ys B ronc h iti Ss, Cou g hs, 

Je th. e New York representative, C. A. i i 

Liedies. eon oe found at the Fifth y ntonene Hotel. Diphtheria, Catarrh. 
Conjidence can be placed in a remedy 

which for a quarter of a century has 

earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 


are assured at ONCe. resolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 








Cresolene Antisep- 
Dc Mt k 4 tic Throat Tabletsfor 
im ge eee: 4 theirritated throat, at 
Sti : an fm your druggist orfrom 
10c. in stamps. 


W*HJACKSON COMPANY REMY Te Vano-Cresolene Co 


UNION SQ-NORTH ~ 29 E 177% ST. 3 Leeming-Miles Bldg... 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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A Perfume For The Most Refined Taste 


A LEADER AMONGST LEADERS 
AFTER BEING IN USE 
FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


Murray @ Lanman’s 
FLORIDA WATER 


IS JUST AS POPULAR AS EVER 


BECAUSE 


It is a Floral Extract of absolute purity and enduring fragrance; 
It refreshes and revives as does no other Perfume; 

It is delightful in the Bath and the finest thing after Shaving; 

It is, in fact, the most reliable and satisfactory Toilet Perfume made. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


LANMAN @ KEMP, NEW YORK 


Sold by Leading Druggists and Perfumers 


Eminently Suitable for a Thanksgiving Gift 

















SPECIAL maaan 


ETCHINGS 
DR Y p le INTS 
WHISTLER > 


FROM NOV. 20th TO DEC. 15th 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 


AT THEIR NEW GALLERY 
4 EAST 30th ST. unio rtos't® 


UNION LEAGUE CLUB 























THE KEPPEL BUILDING 
4‘EastT 307TH STREET, New YORE 
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Jewelry 


UR large assortment of the finest 
hand-wrought gold novelties in 
Brooches, Pendants, Scarf Pins, 
Fobs, Rings, etc , affords an easy se- 


lection for appropriate Holiday gifts 


We have many new designs 
not duplicated elsewhere. 


Bartens @ Rice Co. 


Diamond and Jewelry Merchants, 


328 Fifth Ave. 
Between 32d and 33d Sts 


Visitors are cordially invited to examine our wares 
without being importuned to buy. 























OVINGTON 


BROTHERS COMPANY 
Now located in their New Building 


314 Fifth Avenue 
Four Floors devoted to Fine Exhibits 








Ist Floor—Antique Silver, Ormolu, 
Embossed Leather, Painted Fans, 
Dresden China. 

2d Floor—Marble Statuary, Classic 
Bronzes, Electric Lamps, French 
Clocks. 

3d Floor—Minton Plates, English 
Tea Services, Breakfast Sets, 
Separate Cups and Saucers. 

4th Floor—English Rock Crystal, 
American Cut Glass, Dresden 
Porcelain Paintings, Glass Vases. 





ORIENTAL 


RUGS 


A banker, having made advances on a 
choice lot of rugs for the account of an 
importer, who was unable to redeem the 
goods on their arrival, has disposed of the 
entire importation to us at a sacrifice, and 
we offer them at about 50 per cent. less 
than the regular prices asked for goods of 
this character. 

LOT NO. 1—42 Pieces, con- 
sisting of AMARITZA, 
TEYFORE and BIKA- 
NEER INDIAS. Also 
EXTRA PERSIAN CAR- 
PETS ;the colorings are in 
both light and dark shades 
and highly suitable for draw- 


ing rooms and libraries. 
Sizes 9x9 ft., 10x10 ft., 9x14 


$9759 








TIQUE KAZAKS, CABIS- 
LOT NO. 8—Consists of ) 
to $45.00, at 
SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS. 


ft , 9x12 ft and 10x12.9 ft. at J 

TANS and KHURDIS- 

same qualities as in Lot | 

Our line of DOMESTIC RUGS in large carpet 
What_Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 





Worth $175.00 to $200.00. 
LOT NO. 2—Two original ) 
bales, consisting of AN- 
TANS. Very fine, silky each 
pieces. Regular value 
$70.00, at 
$18.50 
No. 2, but smaller in size, TO 
viz, ranging from 3.66 
ft. to 4 6x6 ft. Worth $25 00 $2 4.50 
sizes and the various grades is the largest to be 
found in the city. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 
TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is the 
LF Fe best and simplest device for making 100 
copies from pen-written and 50 copies from 
Tnaly BiSpr one OS net 


: THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street - - - New York City 





i sfechay torent eet) ea tas 


Our3 
R.S.&A.B.LACEY,Washington,0.C. _ Estab. 1869. 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
New York 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


81 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Intergst allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 





August Belmont & Co. 


BANKERS 
No. 23 Nassau Street 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, avail- 
able in all parts of the World. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make Tele- 
graphic Transfers to Europe, Cuba and the 
other West Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute Orders for the purchase and sale 
of Investment Securities, 














Boody, McLellan & C6. 


BANKERS 


FIFTY-SEVEN BROADWAY 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Cable address ‘‘ Goskite.”’ 








BRANCH;OFFICES : 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


JULY INVESTMENTS. 

















New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, 


No. 52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1830 


Capital. . . . .« « $1.000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 4,842,694.96 
Assets. . +«© « « . 42,654,468.61 


GRANTS ANNUITIES 
ACCEPTS ONLY PRIVATE TRUSTS AND 
DECLINES ALL CORPORATION OR 
OTHER PUBLIC TRUSTS 


TRUSTEES. 


Charles G. Thompson, Jacob Astor, 
Henry Parish oseph H. Choate, 
Frederic W. Stevens, Samuel Thorne, 
Stuyvesant Fish, John L. Cadwalader, 
Edmund L. Baylies, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George S. Bowdoin, Henry Lewis Morris, 
Henry C. Hulbert, George G. De Witt, 
Henr Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
c. ‘ li ohn McL. Nash, 

W. Emlen Roosevelt hilip Schuyler, 

H. Van_ Rensselaer Kennedy, John Claflin. 

Henry I. Barbey, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
F. Augustus Schermerhorn. 

HENRY PARISH President 
First Vice-President 

Second Vice-President 

’ Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 
Assistant tary 
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Guaranteed R. R. Co. Stocks 





* atlanta & Charlotte 

Brooklyn City R. R. Co 

Cleveland & Pittsburg 

Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment 

Central Park, N. & E. River 

Chicago & Eastein — Prodecred Certificates 
Erie & Pittsburg R. 

New York & Harlem R 

Illinois Central Leased Line ... ........-seeeeeee 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
Southwestern of Georgia 

Erie & Kalamazoo R. R. Co 0 
Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis R'y Co.,Pfd. 4 
Kansas ay St. Louis & Chicago R.R.Co., Pfd. 6 
Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake = R.R. Co., Com.. . 
Rensselaer & Saratoga R. R. C 

Sixth Avenue R.R Co 


TELEPHONE 
4931 CORTLANDT 


Jo. cl. Kidder Ko 
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Tax Exempt 
RETURNS PER CENT 

"7 Gouthern Railway 4.05 

Brooklyn Heights 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

Metropolitan Street 

St. Louis & San Francisco 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

N. Y. C 

Illinois Central, 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

Central of Georgia 

Lake Shore & Mich. So 

St. Louis & San Francisco 

Chiicagd & Atom, ....000 ccvcsccccccccccccccecccecoecees 

Bessemer & Lake Erie R R. Co. and Carnegie Co.. 

Delaware & Hudson Co 

Metropolitan Street 


18 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 





1878 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—OF— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debecatares aad First Mortgage 
Loans apoa Real Estate 








THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 








INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Bills of Exchange, 

Cable Transfers, 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 

Collections, 

Certificates of Deposits. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


MERCHANTS’ 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
42 WALL STREET 


(FOUNDED 1803) 


























Statement at the close of business November 9, 1905: 


RESOURCES 
Longs and Discounts ee es $11,589,916.79 
Due from Banks 7 - 1,171,712.95 
2 Se Bonds ont other Securities - 1,544,326.32 
995,257.34 


6, 109,615.35 
$ 1,410,828.75 

LIABILITIES 
Capital peck i ae ieee $2,000, 000.08 


Dahviied Po Profits sae 429,366.84 
Desosits 17,981,461.91 


$21,410,828.75 


anking Hou o  & 
Cash 


OFFICERS 


M. GALLAWAY, PRESIDENT 
E. MSRINCKERHOPF: VICE-PRESIDENT 
Ss. S. CAMPBELL, CASHIER AS. COX, ASST. CASHIER 


ess, Courtesy and Careful Attention to the 
whem of customers, has been the established policy of 
this Bank since organized 102 years ago. 


WE INVITE YOUR ACOOUNT 
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£25,000,000 
Imperial Japanese Government 47% Sterling Loan of 1905 


DUE JANUARY 1, 19381, 





DIVIDED INTO SERIES OF £1,000,000 EACH, WITH OPTION TO THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT TO REDEEM ALL OR ANY SERIES ON OR AT ANY TIME AFTER 
JANUARY 1, 1921, UPON GIVING SIX MONTHS’ PREVIOUS NOTICE. 





CREATED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF LAW NUMBER 1 OF 1904 AND LAW NUMBER 12 OF 
1905, AND IMPERIAL ORDINANCE NUMBER 241 OF HIS MAJESTY THE 
EMPEROR, PROMULGATED NOVEMBER 25, 1905. 





COUPON BEARER BONDS IN DENOMINATIONS OF £10, £20, £100 AND £200. 





SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY ist AND JULY Ist, AT THE OFFICE OF THE 
YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD., IN LONDON, AT ITS AGENCY IN NEW YORK, AT 
MESSRS. DE ROTHSCHILD FRERES IN PARIS, AND THROUGH THE DEUTSCH- 
ASIATISCHE BANK IN BERLIN. 





Principal and interest payable in London in Sterling, in New York in United States Gold Dollars at 
the fixed rate of exchange of $4.87 per Pound Sterling, in Paris at the current rate of ex- 
change, the minimum rate to be Francs 25 per Pound Sterling, and in Germany in 
Reichsmarks at the fixed rate of exchange of Marks 20.45 per Pound Sterling. 





OF THE ABOVE AMOUNT OF £25,000,000 STERLING, £6,500,.0000 ARE BEING OFFERED 
FOR PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION IN LONDON BY PARR’S BANK, LTD., THE HONGKONG & 
SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION, THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD., AND MESSRS. 
N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS; £3,250,000 HAVE BEEN TAKEN FOR ISSUE IN THE UNITED 
STATES BY MESSRS. KUHN, LOEB & CO.; £12,000,000 HAVE BEEN TAKEN AND ARE BEING 
ISSUED IN PARIS BY MESSRS. ROTHSCHILD FRERES, AND £3,250,000 HAVE BEEN TAKEN 
AND ARE BEING ISSUED IN GERMANY BY THE BANK FUR HANDEL & INDUSTRIE, BER- 
LIN; BAYRISCHE HYPOTHEKEN AND WECHSELBANK, MUNICH; MESSRS. BORN & BUSSE, 
MESSRS. DELBRUECK, LEO & CO., DEUTSCH-ASIATISCHE BANK, DEUTSCHE BANK, DRESD- 
NER BANK, NATIONAL BANK FUR DEUTSCHLAND, BERLIN; NORDDEUTSCHE BANK IN 
HAMBURG, HAMBURG; MESSRS. SAL. OPPENHEIM, JR., & CO., COLOGNE; A. SCHAAFFHAUS- 
ENSCHER BANKVEREIN IN BERLIN; MR. JACOB S. H. STERN, FRANKFURT a|M. AND 
MESSRS. M. M. WARBURG & CO., HAMBURG. 

The London Issuing Banks make the following statements In their Prospectus, which has been 
approved by Korekiyo Takahashi, Esq., Vice-Governor of the Bank of Japan and Special Financial 
Commissioner of the Imperial Japanese Government. 

“The Imperial Japanese Government 4 per cent. Sterling Loan of 1905 is for £50,000,000, of 
which £25,900,000 are now offered for subscription in London, Paris, New York and Germany, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be applied in such manner as the Imperial Japanese Government may deter- 
mine in virtue of their statutory powers, to the redemption of the Internal Loans. The balance of 
£25.000,000 is reserved for the purpose of converting or redeeming at a later date bonds of the 
Imperial Japanese Government 6 per cent. Sterling Loans, issued in London and New York on May 
1ith and November 14th, 1904, for £10,000,000 and £12,000,000, respectively, and if any surplus remains 


after providing for same, it shall be used for such other purposes as the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment may determine. 


“This Loan is redeemable at par on January 1, 1931, but the Imperial Japanese Government 
reserves the right to redeem at par all or any of the series of Bonds on or at any time after January 
1, 1921, on giving six months’ previous notice; partial redemption to be effected by drawings of com- 
plete series in the usual manner at the office of the Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, London, and 
notice of the distinctive number or numbers of series drawn will be given by advertisement in two 
newspapers in each place where the coupons are payable.” 

REFERRING TO THE ABOVE, THE UNDERSIGNED ARE AUTHORIZED BY THE IMPE- 
RIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT TO ISSUE THE ABOVE LOAN AND HEREBY OFFER FOR 
PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION £3,250,000 OF THE ABOVE BONDS AT THE PRICE OF 87 PER CENT. 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST, NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE USAGE, WHICH IS THE APPROX- 
IMATE PARITY OF THE LONDON ISSUE PRICE. 


The subscription list will be opened at 10 A. M. on November 28, 1905, and will be closed on or 
before December 4, 1905. he_undersigned reserve to themselves the right to close the subscription 
_ at any time without notice and to reject any subscriptions and allot smaller amounts than applied 
or. 
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All subscriptions, which should be made on form which can be obtained from the undersigned, 
are to be accompanied by a deposit of $25 In New York funds per £100 Bond. Subscriptions will only 
be received in denominations of £100 and multiples.thereof. 

If no allotment be made, the deposit will be returned in full, and if only a portion of the amount 
applied for be allotted, the balance of the deposit will be appropriated towards the amount due on 
December 18, 1905. : If any further balance remains, such balance will be returned. Failure to pay any 
installments at due dates will render all previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

The rate of exchange fixed by the Imperial Japanese Government at which principal and inter- 
est of the bonds are payable in New York is $4.87 per pound sterling, at which rate the New York 
issue price of 87 per cent. and accrued interest, figuring $5 per pound sterling according to the usages 
of the New York Stock Exchange, is the approximate equivalent of the London issue price of £90 per 
Payment for bonds allotted is to be made in New York funds as follows: 





cent. 








On application, 
On December 18, 1905, 
On March 20, 1906, 


Total, 


$25.00 per £100 bond. 


25.00 per £100 bond. 


389.27 per £100 bond. 
$439.27 per £100 bond. 


Temporary certificates to bearer will be delivered by the undersigned in exchange for allotment 


letters duly endorsed, upon payment of final installment. 


A coupon for payment of the semi-annual 


interest due on July 1, 1906, will be attached to the temporary certificates. 
a ayment in full may be made on December 18, 1905, under discount at the rate of four per cent. 


nnum. 
_— "The bonds will be delivered by the undersigned in exchange for the temporary certificates as 


soon as practicable. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL ALSO BE RECEIVED BY THE OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY, 
MESSRS. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. AND MESSRS. LEE, HIGGINSON & CO, BOSTON; BY THE 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, THE GIRARD TRUST COMPANY AND MESSRS. 


SAILER & 


STEVENSON, PHILADELPHIA; BY THE ILLINOIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK AND THE 
MERCHANTS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, CHICAGO, AND BY MESSRS. FRANCIS BRO. & 
co. AND MESSRS. A. G. EDWARDS & SONS, ST. LOUIS. 


KUHN, LOEB*& CO. 


William and Pine Streets. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK, 


52 Wall Street. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN N.Y. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 27, 1905. 


31 Nassau Street. 





Incorporated 1851 
i x 





The Irving 
Savings Institution 


115 Chambers Street, New York 


$24,451,214.22 


Deposits - - - 
1,033,695.16 


Surplus - - - 
OFFICERS 


WM. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 

JOHN K. LASHER, Vice-President. 
HENRY KROGER, Second Vice-President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 
CHARLES H. FANCHER, Treasurer. 
GEO. B. DUNNING, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Wm. H. B. Totten. Henry Kréger. 
Martin Gerdes. Samuel Crooks. 


ohn K. Lasher. — O. Williams. 

ames E. Carpenter. ucius M. Stanton. 
Charles H. Fancher. Wm. C. Demorest. 
John W. Nix. | {ames H. Killough. 
George A. Ellis. } arren C. Crane. 
G. Byron Latimer. D. Beckermann. 


John H. Dye. Samuel S. Conover. 


Charles D. Boschen. 


Bank open daily from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., except 
Saturdays and usual Holidays. 


Saturdays from 10 A. M, to 12 M. 





UNION DIME SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Ave, 
New York City. 


Assets, - - $27,875,537.91 
Surplus, - - 1,313,300.11 


OFFICERS. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE 
ALEX. 


Pere WE. CARE. oo cccvcccesctneaiveeds Treasurer 

Li 2 SR erer Assistant Treasurer 

pg FS RR | ee ee ecretary 

Ge Wee DPW E, FE Sc ceccecvicnct Attorney and Counsel 
TRUSTEES. 


SILAS B. DUTCHER, WM. McMASTER MILLS 
WM. H. LOCKE, CLERMONT H. WILCOX, 
CHARLES E SPRAGUE, an P. W. ot ae 


CHARLES G. DOBBS RED’K H. E 
AMES S. HERRMAN, ILLIAM C. LANE, 

OHN R. HEGEMAN, ABRAM C. DzG 1 
"RANCIS M. LEAKE, OHN F. THOMSON 
DAVID B. SICKELS DGAR A. TREDWEL: 
NICHOLAS BREWER, WILLIAM R. INNIS, 
WM. G. ROSS. GEORGE HADDEN, 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 


CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF N. Y¥. 
at the close of business on the 9th day of November, 1905: 


RESOURCES. 

Bonds and mortgages 
Amount of stock and bond investments, (mar- 

ket value, $19,499,480.24); book value.... 
Amount loaned on collaterals 
Other loans, 
Real estate: 

Banking house 

Other real estate 


$257,870 71 
19,072,552 05 


54,572,527 45 
183,280 10 


140,575 64 


1,015,575 64 


5,172,525 41 
34,675 33 


4,725 00 
$80,313,731 69 


Cash on deposit in banks or other moneyed 
institutions 

Specie 

U. 8S. legal tender notes and notes of Na- 
tional banks 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash 

*Surplus on book value, (less 
penses and taxes paid) 

(Surplus on market value, $15,325,789.32; sur- 
plus after charging and crediting accrued 
interest, $14,796,057.03.) 

Deposits of trust moneys (not preferred). 

Individual deposits subject to check (not pre- 
ferred) 

Certificates of deposit (not preferred and not 
included in deposits of trust moneys): 
Demand 

Amount due trust companies 

Amount due banks and bankers 

Preferred deposits: 

Due savings banks 

Due as executor, administrator, 
guardign, receiver, Trustee 
committee or depositary 1,357, 319 31 


current ex- 
14,898,861 13 


4,267,013 38 
55,169,163 56 


1,773,685 00 
141,171 62 
945,899 86 


$118,616 45 


° ———— 1,475,935 76 
Other liabilities not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Certified checks $598,626 38 
Reserved for taxesS............. 43,375 00 


642,001 38 
, $80, 313,731 69 
*Surplus includes undivided profits. 
Amount of debts guaranteed and liability thereon at 
date of this report, none. 

Total amount of deposits on which 
= 855.99; average rate of interest 
2.72% 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

a i. WALLACE, President, and GEORGE BERTINE, 
Secretary, of Central Trust Company, of New York, lo- 
eated and doing business at No. 54 Wall Street, in the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says the foregoing report, with the schedules 
accompanying the same, is true and correct in all re- 
spects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said trust company 
has been transacted at the location required by the bank- 
ing law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere, 
and that the cheve report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating the, 9th day of November, 1905, as the day 
as of which such report shall be made. 

i WALLACE, President. 
GEORGE BERTINE, Secretary. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both’ deponents the 
17th day of November, 1905, before me. 

H. SMIDT, 


Notary Public, 
Rockland Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. County. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
680 BROADWAY 


interest is paid, 
paid thereon, 


[Seal of Notary.] 





. -$250,000.00 

. 114,930.00 

. President 
.Vice- -Rrosicons 
.-Cashier 


CAPITAL... 

SURPLUS AND PROFITS. 

VINC ENT LOESER. . . 

}T. HUME...... pasien 
PT re 


DIRECTORS 


VINCENT LOESER 

CHARLES G. HALL 

P. CHAUNCEY ANDERSON 
FRANCIS B. GRIFFIN 


ZENAS E. 


DAVID BANKS 

DAVID BANKS, Jr. 
FREDERIC T. HUME 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL 
CHARLES BANKS 





THE ORIENTAL BANK 


INCORPORATED 1853 
182-184 BROADWAY 


Branch—Bowery and Grand St., ae oe City 


CAPITAL . ;. ; x . ” ‘ ; 50,000.00 
SURPLUS . , ; , ; ‘ : ‘ st 000:000 00 
OFFICERS. 
President 
First Vice-President 
LUDWIG SirésEn 
ERSKINE HEWITT eee 
CHARLES J. DAY 
GEORGE - ADAMS 
R. B. ESTERBROOK 


DIRECTORS. 
NELSON G. . Vice-President 
CHARLES K. BEEKMAN. Philbin, Beekman & Menken 
Attorneys 
SAMUEL BETTLE, Chairman Advisory Freight Com- 
mittec, International Mercantile Marine Steamshi Co. 
EUGENE BRITTON, Vice-President National City Bank, 
ag _% Treasurer Broadway Savings Institution, 
ew York 
ANDERSON FOWLER .... 
STEPHEN R. HALSEY. 


Vice-Presidents 


. -Cashier 
JAssistant Cashier 


«ees... Capitalist 
vsing wh - Capitalist 
. Capitalist 

.. Vice-President Trenton Tron Co. 
. President 

. Merchant, 79. Wall Street 
ifth National 


ISIDORE HERNSHEIM 
ERSKINE HEWITT 


eee eeeeee 


ELLY 
RICHARD B. KELLY. Vice-President 
Bank, New York. —Attorney at Law. 
CHAS 3 Cotton Merchant, 30 Broad Street, 
of M. & Sons, New Orleans, La. 
WILLIAM: “MCCARROLI. President The 


Leather Co. 
ALEXANDER McDONALD ‘ . Capitalist 
LUDWIG NISSEN mporter of Diamonds 
ANDREW W. PRESTON, President United Fruit Co., 
Boston and New York. 
JOHN C. WHITNEY, Auditor New York Life Ins. Co. 


American 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 


WEST SIDE BANK 
at the close of business on the 9th day of November, 1905: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from directors. $1, 917,216 51 
Liability of directors as makers..... ey 191, "950 00 
Overdrafts 
Due from trust companies, 
bankers and 
Due from approved reserve agents. . 


Real estate 
Mortgages owned 
Stocks and bonds........... eseene oveceseces 
Specie 
U. 8S. legal tender notes and notes of “national 

DEE dedeestvnsne $bene nas dveesecsereeeoes 
Cash items, viz.: 

Bills and checks for the next 

day’s exchanges 
Other items carried as cash 


$207,670 78 
27,867 06 
235,537 84 


$5,973,375 57 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in -—_ 
Surplus fund 
Undivided 
taxes pai 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, 
brokers 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due savings banks $201,062 52 
Due building and loan associations 514 60 


499,752 64 
4,711,121 39 


107,674 42 


201,577 12 
Reserved for taxes 3,250 00 


$5,973,375 57 
CHRISTIAN F. TIETJEN, President. 
FREDERICK K. KELLER, Vice-President. 
CHARLES ROHBE, 2nd Vice-President. 
Ey M. BERTINE, 8rd_ Vice-President. 
LTER WESTERVELT, Cashier. 
FREDERICK L. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier, 
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The First National Bank 


Jersey City, N. J. 





November goth, 1905. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans a6 GIQGOMORs ccc cecccvecectessees $4,338,984-95 
Due from banks and bankers...........+- 3,018,860.68 
Real estate and securities.........cesseee 1,389,921-78 
United States bonds..... sPeseceecvesees é 602,000.00 
Cash a@ SOGREVOi si < concccccdeccccces coe 810,133.20 
Tetel 6060%vcesessdsaee Re Rn ae ye $10,159,900.61 
LIABILITIES. 
Capltel -. cneatsdedestinkadeaeadiepeseneess $400,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits...... coccoce, %,300,000-05 
Circulatie®: Sic cccudase beakbedhactlaae 6eed 360,800.00 
Dees cicetcs nessa ntonntnchbaasaseenees 8,263,471.26 
Tete . weapasaksesserchénonewttasceee $10,159,900.67 
OFFICERS. 


E, F. C. YOUNG, President. 
GEORGE T. SMITH, Vice President. 
GEORGE W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 
JOHN W. OMBERSON, Asst. Cashier. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL @ HUDSON RIVER 


RAILROAD COMPANY 
Treasurer’s Office, New York, November 17, 1905. 
Notice to Stockholders in | am gpa to increase of Capital 





The Board of Directors, at a meeting held this day 
—oe the issuance of $17,192,500 additional capital 
Stock, 

Stockholders of this Company will be entitled to sub- 
scribe for such increased stock, at the rate of One hundred 
dollars ($100) per share, to the extent of Thirteen per cent. 
(138%) of their respective holdings, as shown upon the 
books at the close of business, Friday, December 15th, 1905; 
= , > to subscribe terminating on Saturday, January 

Immediately after December 15th, warrants will be 
mailed to all stockholders showing the amount for which 
each stockholder is entitled to subscribe; and subscrip- 
tions can be made only upon presentation of such warrants 
at this office on or before Saturday, January 20th, follow- 
ing. A form will be provided on the back of each warrant 
by which a stockholder may subscribe direct, or may dis- 
pose of the ht to subscribe by assigning it to some 
person named therein, or to bearer. 

Subscription Po i 1 may be made on and after Tues- 
day, January d, 1 and must be made on or before 
Wednesday, January 3ist, 1906, for which stockholders will 
receive stock and scrip certificates at time such payments 


are made. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


THE JEFFERSON BANK 


CANAL AND FORSYTH STREETS 
Capital, $400,000 Surplus, $300,000 


OFFICERS 


HERMAN BROESEL, Pres’t MAX RADT, Vice-Pres’t 
Wo. H. DEVLIN, Cashier Wo. J. HAUSER, Ass’t Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


Herman Broesel 
Sam’l Strasbourger 
Maurice Brill 

8. J. Silberman 
Samuel Fleck, Jr. 





Elkan Holzman 
Geo. L. Starin 
Max Radt 

E. Eschwege 


Geo. F. Vietor 
Trenor L. Park 
Rudolph Erbsloh 
H. L. Cammann 








Guanajuato, 
Zacatecas, San Luis, 
The Cananeas and 
The Verde Copper Belt 


These great mineral regions lie almost in a straight 
line five hundred miles in length along the ridge of the 
American continent. They are the greatest mineral dis- 
tricts of the world. Guanajuato and Zacatecas produced 
during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies more precious metals than had been produced in 
the world altogether at the time of their discovery. The 
Cananeas and the Verde Copper Belt are now producing 
copper in vast quantities, and the SAN LUIS is devel- 
oping into a very great copper property, with gold and 
silver enough in its ores to pay the entire cost of pro- 
duction. ae 

The two northernmost of these districts are copper, 
and the two southernmost gold and silver. In the SAN 
LUIS, which is the central district, the precious metals 
are so combined with copper that. while it is a great 
copper property—quite equal to those in the north—it 
is also a gold and silver property to such an extent that 
the gold and silver pay the entire cost of the production 
of all the metals, leaving the copper as a by-product, 
costing nothing. It has apparently as much gold and 
silver as Zacatecas and Guanajuato, and as much copper 
as the Cananeas and the Verde Copper Belt. : 

The SAN LUIS is already producing and earning 
handsomely. It is devoting its earnings, together with 
the proceeds of the sale of its Treasury stock, for the 
time being to new equipment and opening up new mines, 
but it will soon be able to turn these earnings, vastly in- 
creased by these betterments, to dividends, which will 
be sufficient in amount to satisfy the most optimistic of 
stockholders. 


Prices will be quoted on Application 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary 
27 William Street, New York 





SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD, leading mining and financial 
paper, giving valuable information on mining and oil 
industries, principal companies, best dividend paying 
stocks, and showing how immense profits may be made 
on absolutely safe investments. Write for it to-day. 


A. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 





OUR CUSTOMERS 


34 YEAR HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


Will mail to any address. 





List of Mortgages issued monthly. 


ELLSWORTH @@ JONES 


Home Established 1871 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
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IOWA CENTRAL RAILWAY 
COMPNAY. 


Coupons due December ist, 1905, from First Mortgage 
5 Per Cent. Bonds of this Company will be paid on and 
after that date at the office of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, 120 Broadway, New York. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





MINNEAPOLIS @ ST. LOUIS 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Coupons maturing December ist, 1905, from bonds of the 
Minneapolis & St. -Louis Railroad Company will be paid 
on and after that date upon presentation at the office of 
the Central Trust Company, 54 Wall Street, New York. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL @ HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, November 17, 1905. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company, at a 
meeting held this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable 
at this office on the 15th day of January next, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Friday, De- 
cember 15th. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock P. M., on 
Friday, December 15th, and reopened at 10 o’clock A. M., 
on Tuesday, January 2nd next. 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


Southern Pacific Company, 


120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Coupons due December ist, 1905, from the following 





bonds will be paid on and after that date at this office, 
namely: 


Southern Pacific Co. (Central Pacific Stock Collateral) 
4% Bonds. 


Southern Pacific Co. 2-5 years 4% Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Central Pacific Railway Co. 314% Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


om, syesteen Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. First Mortgage 5% 
nas, 


Northern California Railway Co, First Mortgage 5% Bonds. 
vas ) ae & New Orleans Ry. Co. First Mortgage 6% 
nds, 


A. K. VAN DEVENTER, 
Assistant Treasurer. 





AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of Three ($3.00) Dollars per Share jhas 
been declared, payabie in New York January 2d, 1906, to the 
Shareholders of record at the close of business November 29th, 
1905; also an extra Dividend of One ($1.00) Dollar per Share out 
of the earnings of the Company on its investments. 

JAMES F. FARGO, Treasurer. 

New York, November 8, 1905. 





BUFFALO i@ SUSQUEHANNA!,IRON j 
COMPANY 


First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds. 


Coupon No. 7, due December ist, 1905, will be paid at 
maturity at the office of 


FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., New York. 
H. D. CARSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 





CENTRAL LEATHER COMPANY 


26-28 Ferry St., New York, Nov. 2ist, 1905. 


A dividend of $1.75 per share on its Preferred Stock has © 


this day been declared by the Board of Directors of this 
Company, payable January 2d, 1906, to stockholders of 
record December 12th, 1905. 


JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 





The United States Leather Company 


26-28 Ferry St., New York, Nov. 2ist, 1905. 
A dividend of $1.50 Pr share on its Preferred Stock has 
this day been declared by the Board of Directors of this 
Company, payable January 2, 1906, to stockholders of 
record December 12th. 1905. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN., Nov. 15, 1905. 
Coupons No. 14 of the first mortgage bonds of this com- 
pany } ma Dec. 1, will be paid on and after that date on 
resentation at the American Exchange National Bank, 
28 Broadway, New York. 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treas’r. 


Buffalo 2 Susquehanna Railroad Company 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 14. 


The regular quarterly dividend of ONE (1) PER 
CENT. ios been Dawe, payable December ist, 1905, to 
stockholders of record November 17th, 1905. 

F. A LEHR, Treasurer. 


FISK & ROBINSON. 35 Cedar St., New York. 
Transfer Agents. 


Orange Growing Is Profitable 


Orange culture in Porto Rico has passed 
beyond the experimental stage, and the 
island possesses many advantages over Cali- 
fornia and Florida through its nearness to 
markets, cheapness of freight rates and 
freedom from frosts. Investments there 
will pay magnificent returns within a brief 
time. 


Our company is officered by Americans 
of position, who have large personal inter- 
ests on the island, and who are now de- 
veloping, in connection with their own 
holdings, small groves for select individual 
investors. 


There is no branch of fruit culture which 
will return such enormous profits as orange 
growing. A small investment will furnish 
a splendid income for life, and our propo- 
sition contains every element of security 
for the investor. The closest investigation 
is invited, and all particulars will be cheer- 
fully furnished. 











THEGWALCOTT FRUIT & LAND CO., Incorporated 


EDWARD LYMAN BILL, Sec’y and Treasurer 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 














fewis€ oncER 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY 
Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, 
Dining Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and 
Stable. Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, 
China and Glass, Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fen- 
ders. House-cleaning articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 
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INSURANCE 
1861 THE 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


Assets, January % —" . 887,071,297.57 
Liabilities, . ° 83,770,674.54 
Surplus, 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policyholder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President 
346 Broadway ~ - ~ New York 











1850——_ ——1905 


United States Mie lnsurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D. - President 


* 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM, - - - Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, S ite Title Geieatine an Trust Co. 
WM. H, PORTER, Pres, Chem Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


$9,000,000 
$1,204,321.76 


Assets over . ° 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, 





BIND ERS *° hold thirteen copies of THE 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 
Of New York 
1904's Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 


Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Ingurance Department, January 
3rd, 1905) 


$4,397,988 

- $12,527,288 
17,862,353 
5,335,065 


New Insurance Paid for in 1903 - 
New Insurance Paid for in 1904 
Gain in New Insurance Paid for 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business in 
Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904 - 


$6 797,601 
Gain in Legal Reserve Membersh ip 
190. . 


4 5,883 

Gain in Premiums on New Business in 
1904 : 128.000 
= in Outstanding "Death Claims, 
119 296 


Total” Pa nents to Members “and “their 
Beneficlaries - - 61,000,000 
Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency De- 
partment—Industrial Agents, Address Provident De- 


partment, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 307, 309 
Broadway, New York. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


$38,324,422.73 
34,638,296.48 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1905, - - - - = 
Liabilities, : +. . ase. oe oe oe 


$3,686 ,126.25 

All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 190 
7 905 $25,457,929.45 


* 22,905 552.00 
$2,552,377.45 








ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, bees 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Breadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agent- 
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actual market value was 


, market 290, &c. 
nental are Fresident Hen 
A. McCurdy, Alexander 
Riker 





Report of the Continental 


1904; paying all = S Saeed oe and in full. 
able for policy ete “esi $7,760,000, includin 
000,000. In the valuation o' f 


38; Chica 
referred stock at 210, actual market 236; La 
Among the directors of the Conti- 
Evans, James 
. Orr, Elihu Root and John L. 


From “Sun” (N. Y¥.) Jan. 12, 1908. 






gross 
ae cvail- 
e capital, 
f its ‘real estate, stocks and 
res of its total assets are 
only the most conservative estimates have been taken, such 
as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, whereas the 


and the net su 


& Northwestern 
ke Shore at 


H. Hyde, Richard 








Ask for a Continental policy and you 
are sure to secure absolute indemnity 


at fair rates. 
Any Insurance broker. 


Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


46 Cedar Street, New York 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY ” 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 
with the! Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3d Vice-Pres’t 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 








THE 
Royal Exchange 
Assurance 


OF LONDON 


INCORPORATED 1720 


UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
9) William Street, - - New York City 


Statement of Condition, U. S. Branch, January 


1, 1905 
Assets, - . . . $2,362,422 
Liabilities,  - - . . 1,569,109 
Surplus to Policyholders, - . 793,313 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
J 8 4 9 Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. J 9 0 


Incorporated 1849. Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL - - - - $2,000,000 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1905 








ASSETS 

Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items - - - $470,491.74 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission 573,331.88 
Rents‘and Accrued Interest - - - - - - 46,675.54 
Real Estate Unincumbered - - - - - - 421,000.00 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) - - - - - 548,424.00 
Loans on Collateral Security - - - - - 16,100.00 
Bank Stocks Market Value - - - - 850,270.00 
Railroad Stocks ~ ” - - - - 2,189,150.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks “ 5 - - - - 985,375.00 
Railroad Bonds 7 = - - - - 178,580.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds ¥ ” - - - oo 167,500.00 

TOTAL ASSETS’ - - - - $6,446,898.16 

LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL STOCK - -. = - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance - - - - - - 2,630,601.04 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims - - - - - 241,310.94 

TOTAL LIABILITIES - - - $4.8 871, 911.98 
NET SURPLUS - - $1,574,986.18 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS $3,574,986.18 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION - $34,404,520.58 
Conflagration Losses at Baltimore, Rochester and Toronto $512,480.00 


A. W. DAMON, President. W. J. MACKAY, Secretary. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-President. F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 








Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 
A. J. HARDING, Manager. 
A. F. DEAN, Assistant Manager. W. A. BLODGETT, 2d Assistant Manager. 
Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. JOHN C. DORNIN, 2d Assistant theasione: 





Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AE TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 3Iist day of December, 1904 


Cash Capital, - - -  $4,000,000.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) - - 4,403,007.45 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) - 103,928.59 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) 442,903.92 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses Inland) 121,638.71 
Other Claims - - - 295,725.22 


Net Surplus- = 6,446,85 1.09 





PRPPRRERTY = 


prerrrrrrerers-.+.>. 














Total Assets = $15,814,054.98 
Surplus as to Policy-Holders $10,446,851.09 


LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-SIX YEARS 


$99,899,109.49 











Wil. B. CLARK, President 


W. H. KING, Secretary 
A. C. ADAMS C. J. IRVIN 


HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 
Assistant Secretaries 








WESTERN BRANCH KEELER & GALLAGHER 
Traction Building, Cincinnati, O. General Agents 


) 

t 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH j WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 
Omaha, Neb. ( W. P. HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’l Agent 
j 
1 


BOARDMAN & SPENCER 
General Agents 


{ CHICAGO, ILL., 145 La Salle Street 


PACIFIC BRANCH 
San Francisco. Cal. 


NEW YORK, 50 and 52 Pine Street 
BOSTON, 137 Milk Street 
| PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 
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NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1905 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, . ‘ A $667,558 33 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission, - 2,470,382 10 
Rents and Accrued Interest, ; ; 6 F . 2 11,621 87 
Real Estate Unincumbered, . ‘ ‘ i ‘ ; 946,500 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien), < ‘ ‘ : 696,794 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, ; ‘ ‘4 Z 4 4,800 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, . ‘ ‘ ; 404,628 00 

ss New York, ‘6 ‘ ‘“ r 458,470 00 

“6 Boston, “6 . ‘ > . 45,500 00 

ss Albany and Montreal, « ° é . ° 99,883 33 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks, . ‘ ‘ . . 1,337,301 50 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, ‘ . ‘ ; A 8,435,013 22 
Other Assets, . : ‘ eo . : ‘ ; s 54,030 99 


TOTAL ASSETS, .  . $15,632,483 34 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, ¢ P . ; > ‘ ‘ ‘ - $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, ‘ é A ; ‘ ‘ 9,010,890 59 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, : “ ‘ ; P 1,345,344 08 
NET SURPLUS, Be ge 4,026,248 67 
SURPLUS TO POLICY- HOLDERS, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,276,248 67 





GEORGE L. CHASE, President. 
CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Asst. Secretary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
COFRAN @ DUGAN, General Agents. W. C. BOORN, Asst. General Agent. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PALACHE @ HEWITT, General Agents. 


New York City Department, 75 William Street 
HOWARD HAMPTON, Manager. 
Agencies in All the Prominent Localities Throughout the United States and Canada. 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1875 


346 and 348 BROADWAY 


Epwarp W. Scott, President 





STRONG anp 


CONSERVATIVE 





INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$100,000,000.00 





LIFE POLICIES 


ADAPTED TO THE PRACTICAL NEEDS OF ALL 








For Particulars write the HOME OFFICE 


\ 

















